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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


EINHEIT Summaries of Selected Articles in 
February 1989 Issue 
’ 23000130a East Berlin EINHEIT in German 


Vol 44 No 2, Feb 89 (signed to press 11 Jan 89) pp 98, 191 


[Text] 


On the Essence of Socialism 


[Summary of article by Guenter Schneider, deputy depart- 
ment chief in the SED (Socialist Unity Party of Ger- 
many—GDR) CC (Central Committee); pp 105-110) 


With socialism, a social order entered—a first in his- 
tory—the principle of which lies in the peaceful work for 
the good of the people. On the process of the forming of 
its advantages and impulses and the variety of forms of 
socialism as the concrete manifestation of the universal 
laws of the socialist revolution and socialist construc- 
tion. What do our successful advances rely on in the 
continued shaping of the developed socialist society in 
the GDR? Through what does our part in conducting 
these processes prove the party of innovators? 


Socialist Society and Human Happiness 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Herbert Steininger, direc- 
tor of the Marxism-Leninism Section of Humboldt Uni- 
versity, East Berlin; pp 111-117] 


To us communists, the question of human happiness is 
inseparable from our conception of the socialist and 
humanistic nature of socialism, of its meaning of being 
wholly turned toward man. How does that express itself 
in this country in terms of practical politics? What is 
happiness? Why is it a historic category to us, not an 
unrealistic construct belonging in the realm of dreams? 
Why can the Marxist-Leninist world outlook help com- 
prehend man’s demand for and fulfillment of happiness 
as a value of our society? 


Ideology and Values in Education 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Dieter Kirchhoefer, vice 
president of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, GDR; 
pp 118-123] 


The more volatile the times, the more important 
becomes for young developing personalities a sound 
scientific ideological standpoint that greatly helps deter- 
mine the goals and demands of their thinking and acting 
on behalf of socialism in our country. Proceeding from 
the continuity and changes in the value consciousness of 
the young generation, it is shown how the scientific- 
theoretical appropriation of the socialist ideology by the 
students can contribute to the formation of rich personal 
ties to the socialist values. Many suggestions for aggres- 
sive educational action are derived for it from the 
dialectic of pedagogical processes. 





POLITICAL 1 


Social Security—Accomplishment and Demand 


[Summary of article by Dr Hainer Weisspflug, lecturer at 
the Institute for Marxist-Leninist Philosophy in the SED 
CC’s Social Sciences Academy; pp 124-129] 


Ensuring social security for all conforms to the nature of 
socialism, belongs among its accomplishments and val- 
ues, and thus is an inviolable element of our party's 
social strategy. Why is there no plausible alternative for 
the policy aimed at that !n our country? What demands 
have arisen to preserve and further expand these accom- 
plishments? How can we enhance the effect of this 
impulse, and what follows from it for our ideological 
efforts? 


On the Publication of the First Volume of the ‘History 
of the SED’ 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Ingo Materna, depart- 
ment of Territorial history at Humboldt University, East 
Berlin: and Prof Dr Wolfgang Schroeder, Central Institute 
for History at the Academy of Sciences, GDR; pp 130-136] 


Through volume I of the ‘History of the SED’ roughly 80 
years of the history of the revolutionary party of the 
German workers class are presented for the first time in 
all their concreteness and differentiation, in the total 
overview and this full scope, from the beginnings until 
1917, as SED history. Based on the party history con- 
ception set down in the SED Program and as outcome of 
long years of research, crystallizing in the form of the 
revolutionary working class vanguard, our image of the 
revolutionary legacy in the history of the German people 
is broadened and made more specific. 


Innovations Through New Materials—Challenge to 
Science and Production 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Horst Blumenauer, Tech- 
nical Otto von Guericke University, Magdeburg, member 
of the GDR Academy of Sciences; pp 137-142] 


New working materials are the key for basic improvements 
in the materials and energy economy through new techni- 
cal solutions while improving the input-output ratio. They 
greatly determine the grade level of production. What is 
the status of science and technology in this field in our 
country? What are the crucial interconnecting links in 
comprehensively enforcing the key technology of “new 
working materials” for economic intensification? 


Enlisting All Youths as Helpers and Fighting Reserve 
of the SED 


[Summary of article by Gerd Schulz, certified engineer, 
member and department chief of the SED CC; pp 143-148) 
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Orienting the aims and tasks of the youth association to 
party policy is the decisive basis for enhancing its 
influence among the young generation and representing 
its interests all around. How can we pick up more 
effectively still the ideas youth has of life and conform to 
the increasing variety and differentiation of its interests 
in youth work? What are the experiences derived from 
the FDJ [Free German Youth] 40-Year GDR Rally for 
mobilizing all young people for fulfilling the 11th party 
Congress resolutions in the GDR’s 40th year? 


Harbinger of Threatening Danger? 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Karl-Heinz Bernhardt, 
head of meteorology and geophysics in the physics depart- 
ment of Humboldt University, East Berlin, and president 
of the Meteorological Society of the GDR: pp 149-155] 


What is the importance of the ozone layer and the 
greenhouse effect of the atmosphere for life on our 
planet? From where do the dangers to the climate and 
the atmosphere come today as they assume the scope of 
global problems? Does mankind have realistic possibili- 
lies to cope with them in such a way that the natural 
foundations for the continued existence of Civilization 
are ensured? What are the challenges with which inter- 
national society is confronted thereby? 


From Vision to Reality 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Max Schmidt, director of 
the Institute for International Politics and Economics of 
the GDR, chairman of the science council for imperialism 
research and the science council for peace research, and 
member of the EINHEIT editorial board; pp 156-163] 


Europe—34 large, medium-size, and small countries, 
socialist and capitalist states, members of the two stron- 
gest military alliances in the world as well as neutrals and 
nonaligned, members of various economic integration 
groups. What enables them to dwell together and impe- 
riously demands of them to do so and get along well with 
each other and develop their joint domicile—while pre- 
serving the sovereignty of each? This contribution treats 
the political, military, ecological, economic and scien- 
tific-technical and the humanitarian aspects of this vital 
issue for the Europeans. 


Peace Movement and European Security 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Stefan Dornberg, presi- 
dent of the GDR Committee for European Security and 
Cooperation; pp 164-169. A full translation of this article 
is published in this report] 


Freeing mankind from the scourge of war, securing its 
survival—in this historically unique task are combined 
today, in the nuclear age, the interests of all Europeans as 
of the inhabitants of the other continents. A solution 
here calls for the active involvement of impulses at an 
unprecedented political and social range, of a mighty 


POLITICAL 


peace movement. The major points of this contribution 
are the conformity of the socialist states’ peace policy 
with the antiwar movement of the broad people's 
masses, the need and prospects of the peace movement, 
and the priority of the disarmament Struggle. 


Two German States and Nations in the European 
House 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Gerhard Basler deputy 
department head at the GDR International Institute for 
Politics and Economics; and Dr Juergen Hofmann, dep- 
uty director of the Institute for the History of the German 
Workers’ Movement at the SED CC's Academy for Social 
Sciences; pp 170-176. A full translation of this article is 
published in this report] 


Both German states, developing on their own socioeco- 
nomic and opposing foundations, can and will be “apart- 
ments” in the geographic center of the European house 
that is to be developed jointly. What then must be the 
role and function of the two independent and sovereign 
German states in this house as they are working together 
On matters of common concern? The GDR’s position as 
it conforms to its basic peace policy concern. 


Environmentalists Meet With Nuclear Official 
230000141 East Berlin DIE KIRCHE in German 
12 Mar 89 p 1 


[Article by “br”: “Worker, Doctor. Employee: All Share 
a Sense of Impatience. ‘Konkret fuer den Frieden’ Meets 
for the First Time With Nuclear Expert in Greifswald”) 


[Text] Weekend before last, representatives from differ- 
ent parts of society attended a closely packed discussion 
in the Jacobi Church in Greifswald. There was a repre- 
sentative for “Offene Arbeit” from Berlin, a worker from 
the Lauchhammer industrial region, a young woman 
doctor from Erfurt who identifies with the Albert Sch- 
weitzer Circle, and an employee from Schmalkalden 
whose concern for his hometown in Thuringia led him to 
join a local environmental group. They were all moti- 
vated by impatience for change and the desire to find 
answers to questions concerning society’s role in dealing 
with its problems. All had been invited to the seventh 
nationwide meeting of church-related peace, ecology, 
human rights, and women’s issues groups which took 
place in Greifswald the weekend before last. About 200 
representatives from 171 groups attended. The confer- 
ence was to last three days and sported the slogan “Our 
European House—Its Future and Our C ontribution.” 


As in years past, different discussion groups tackled 
different problems, and all motions presented to the 
plenary assembly were first discussed there and then 
voted on. This year’s special event was a “hearing” about 
nuclear energy. For the first time a nuclear official 
agreed to be questioncd by church groups keen on that 
subject. The government had sent Dr. Wolfgang Brune, 
first deputy of the director general of the Kombinat for 
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the production of nuclear energy. He works at the 
nuclear power plant Bruno Leuscher in Lubmin, near 
Greifswald. This plant is the trendsetter for all other 
nuclear power plants in the GDR—planned as well as 
operating. 


The small group that came to the hearing was mostly 
interested in what priorities will influence energy pro- 
duction in future years and how nuclear energy will fit 
into this picture. Dr. Brune stressed that it is important 
for the GDR to build as few nuclear power plants as 
possible while at the same time consuming as little 
nuclear energy as possible. He pointed out that the GDR 
has no cause to take pride in being the world’s fourth 
largest per capita consumer of energy. He called requests 
put to industry to avoid increasing energy consumption 
“a very ambitious goal.” 


A special problem, said Brune, is the increased mining of 
domestic brown coal. Plans once more call for lowering 
the present yearly amount of 319 million tons mined to 
under 300 million tons—if at all possible. This measure 
adds another reason for why no alternatives to nuclear 
power seem to exist at present. Brune furthermore 
reported that the nuclear plant at Greifswald will be 
increased by another four blocks by the middle of the 
1990's and that the nuclear plant Rheinsberg will close 
sometime in the 1990's. The 1990's will also bring a 
decision on where to build a fourth nuclear power plant. 
Present plans focus on the Southern part of the GDR. 
Brune stressed that because of the most technologically 
advanced safety measures, a catastrophe resembling the 
one in Chernobyl, is not likely to occur in the GDR. 


The discussion with the deputy director lasted for about 
two hours and part of that time was devoted to a topic 
many other discussion groups addressed as well: the 
desire for more and better information concerning soci- 
etal problems. Consequently it came as no surprise that 
participants overwhelmingly welcomed a paper issued 
by last year’s Bundessynode [Federal Synod] that 
addressed the issue of social dialogue. The statement 
stressed that an open dialogue that includes all aspects of 
society must be encouraged. Seminar participants also 
passed a resolution supporting the most recent conven- 
tional arms reductions by the Warsaw Pact. It said that 
“reductions in the field of conventional weapons indi- 
cate a significant change in the way governments think 
about conventional weapons.” The resolution further 
recommends increased efforts for confidence building 
measures and cooperation in Central Europe. Partici- 
pants further agreed to an initiative to promote a volun- 
teer social service. 


In addition, seminar participants addressed church and 
society related educational issues. High priorities were 
assigned to church and state sponsored education. Top- 
ping the list is a recommendation for how to approach 


POLITICAL 


the country’s most recent history. Participants of the 
seminar “Committed to Peace” also endorsed a letter to 
the government of Czechoslovakia expressing concern 
over its political situation. 


HUNGARY 


FIGYELO Criticizes MSZMP Hesitation on 
Action Plan 

25000168 Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 

16 Mar 89 p 1 


[Article by “ai”: “From the History of an Action Plan” 


[Text] Prior to last week’s CC [Central Committee] 
session, the MSZMP [Hungarian Socialist Workers 
Party] CC Advisory Body considered a proposal entitled 
“The Goals of the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party” 
which was prepared for, and submitted to the CC. The 
Advisory Body found that as submitted, the proposal 
was not suitable to serve as the party’s action plan. 


According to the Advisory Body it was unclear to whom 
the proposed short range plan was addressed. To the 
party membership exclusively, or to the nation in gen- 
eral? Perhaps to the party’s potential voters? 


The relationship between the contents of the material 
and the past is unclear. This lack of clarity suggests 
identity problems on the one hand—i.e., a decision has 
to be made as to what the MSZMP identifies with and 
with what it does not, while on the other hand the lack of 
clarity threatens the credibility of the action plan. It 
must be clearly stated: the country is experiencing a 
crisis situation and the MSZMP accepts the responsibil- 
ity to break out of that situation. In order to have a truly 
credible action plan and program which mobilizes peo- 
ple, the MSZMP must break with the past, with past 
elements which have been transcended. 


These are fundamental questions: what kind of program 
does the party suggest, and what does the action plan aim 
for? The Advisory Body felt that the proposal submitted 
would satisfy neither the party membership nor those 
outside of the party. In the Advisory Body’s view the 
action plan touches upon some basic issues, the answers 
to which cannot be improvised. In order to develop the 
action plan it will be necessary to speed up programming 
activities. 


The purpose of recovering from the crisis and the foun- 
dations of political perspectives which serve such pur- 
pose may serve as the centerpiece for the action plan. At 
the same time, also the “how” question is essential. 
Absent the latter issues, the political credibility of the 
action plan is threatened, but this void can be repaired. 


A further precondition for credibility is the starting of 
some kind of a “new page” resulting from the breaking 
with the past accomplished in the course of program 
development. Some view this as a matter possible only 
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by way of significant personnel changes in party leader- 
ship, and of a final accounting in public with the goals 
proclaimed thus far. Declarations will not suffice to 
accomplish all this, acceptance, and associates partici- 
pating in a coalition are needed. 


It is known that at its last week’s session the MSZMP CC 
decided that on the basis of arguments presented in the 
course of oral debate as well as of written suggestions the 
editorial committee should redraft the submission con- 
cerning the MSZMP action plan, and that the new draft 
be discussed and approved by the Politburo. Subse- 
quently, the action plan was made public on Saturday. 


Revived Scout Movement Split Over Religious 
Values 

25000125d Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 
14 Feb 89 p 4 


[Article by J.H.: “Report From the Scout Front”} 


[Text] The Hungarian Scout Federation held its first 
meeting Saturday morning [11 Feb 89]. This was its first 
major get together since the evening of 23 January, when 
a group of old scouts announced, rather hastily, the 
formation of the Hungarian Scout Federation and then 
had it registered—under serial No |—the next day, only 
hours after the new Law on Associations became effec- 
tive. Thereby they have essentially brought into the open 
the policy differences that split the reviving scout move- 
ment practically from the start of the efforts to organize 
anew. 


Merely as a reminder: The Hungarian Scout Federation 
espouses religious moral principles and, true to its tradi- 
tions, strives to be independent and nonpolitical. At the 
same time another group—it has recently been registered 
officially as the Federation of Hungarian Scout Troops— 
does not adhere so strictly to religious moral principles 
and, under the PPF [Popular People’s Front] as its 
umbrella organization, is cooperating closely with other 
youth organizations. 


Many people thought that, at the meeting and before its 
several hundred participants, the debate that had been 
going on for months behind closed doors would erupt 
into an open confrontation between supporters of the 
two standpoints. But that is not what happened. In a 
telegram, the Federation of Hungarian Scout Troops 
merely sent its greetings to the meeting of the Hungarian 
Scout Federation. And it only sent two observers to the 
meeting. Thus the split in the reviving Hungarian scout 
movement seems to have become irrevocable. Inciden- 
tally, the meeting of the Hungarian Scout Federation 
elected its leadership. Dr Laszlo Surjan, a retired profes- 
sor of medicine, was elected the federation’s president. 


POLITICAL 


POLAND 


Walesa on Solidarity, Pluralism, Elections, Use of 
Power 

26000387 Poznan WPROST in Polish 

No 10, 5 Mar 89 pp 4-6 


[Interview with Lech Walesa by Piotr Andrzejewski and 
Krzysztof Golata: “Here It Will Be Different”: date and 
place not given] 


[Text] 


[WPROST] When we spoke with you several months 
ago, after the August-September strikes, you were in the 
midst of moving away from your status as a private 
person. Our interview did not appear in print for reasons 
beyond the control of the editors, as they say. Have you 
recently changed your views in any way? 


[Walesa] I have not changed anything regarding basic 
issues. However, I certainly have learned a great deal, 
and I am still always learning. As you know, I was never 
a student, I was always a worker, never even raising my 
head. But today the renewed possibility for having 
contact with writers means that the worker picks up 
many new things that arrange themselves in his head. 


[WPROST] In an interview with ZDANIE, Stefan 
Kisielewski said that Walesa and Solidarity are the true 
children of the system that they are undermining... 


[Walesa] Mr. Kisielewski always has an interesting way 
of describing things. I am very fond of him and I think 
that his writing is to the point. However, I am not 
permitted to do what he does. He purposely writes in 
such a way as to call forth debate and reflection. I cannot 
say that I am not the child of this system, since I was 
born in 1943, I was educated here and I went to school 
here. Before Solidarity, | had never been outside 
Poland—not even in the Czech Tatras. Thus, my expe- 
riences emanate from this system, although I am trying 
to change, correct and improve it... 


[WPROST] You advise only one cure—pluralism. 


[Walesa] I reiterate continually that pluralism is needed 
in Poland in at least three fields: the economic, the social 
and the political. Moreover, its indispensability is no 
longer questioned by either side. The problem lies in how 
to achieve it without anarchy, destruction and the like. 
This is a real danger. 


[WPROST] What do you fear most? 


[Walesa] From our side I fear most the attempts to seize 
power or to enter into its structures. The movement that 
I am trying to lead must keep in mind that, as in 1981, 
we should not take over the authority or fight for it. On 
the other hand, we should fight for structural changes, 
changes in ideas and more independence and autonomy. 
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[WPROST] Can the reborn Solidarity be the same Soli- 
darity as it was 7 years ago? 


[Walesa] Today we can no longer recreate the Solidarity 
of 198!. 1 know that some of my colleagues, regional 
leaders, will not want to return to Poland. Some of the 
ones who have stayed will not want to be active. Others 
will want a return to old issues that are impossible now. 
At the same time, we have many young people who must 
find their own space. Thus, Solidarity will be different, 
wiser and more democratic than it was formerly. 


[WPROST] But everyone wonders what its role will be. 
Will it be oaly a trade union or will it also be a political 
movement? 


[Walesa] Of course Solidarity will be different from what 
it was in 1980. We are wiser and better today, to give 
part of the reason. Meanwhile, the authorities undoubt- 
edly view us in the following way: Solidarity can only be 
loved and attractive if it is nothing more than a trade 
union. For this reason, we will have to be very quick to 
hand over problems that are outside the trade union 
“line,” i.e., all sorts of political discussions and the 
various types of associations and political clubs that are 
supposed to be created, so that the experts might resolve 
them. But this is tomorrow's program. The most impor- 
tant issue today is to reactivate the entire union. 


[WPROST] But when this happens, will not the strikes 
begin all over again, followed by wage claims and 
accounting for the past 7 years? 


[Walesa] We are aware of the economic situation. Every 
Pole today has valid reasons for going on strike, but if we 
went after settling accounts today, Claiming that some- 
body was beaten here, that there are too many militia- 
men, that miners are paid more than nurses, and on top 
of that, if we struck, we would never get out of the mess. 
Thus, we must say: we have the right to strike and to 
claim back wages, but we will not bring these things up 
now. Only later will we look over everything, assess it 
and possibly change it. 


[WPROST] Do you believe that you are in a position to 
control the situation? 


[Walesa] I am not naive, nor am I a romantic, although 
I may seem to be. I hold that we have no other avenue 
than the creation of self-monitoring systems. Let us not 
believe that beloved Walesa is good for everything. As I 
said before, if our most beloved person, the pope, made 
this appeal: dear Poles, go back to work for the father- 
land, this would be effective for about 2 days. After 2 
days we would say: come on, the pope is far away. If the 
primate made an appeal, of course we would work | day, 
if Walesa appealed—maybe we would work 4 hours. One 
more rascal has set about pushing the others to work! In 
a word, I do not believe in a system based on placing 
confidence in a personality. 
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[WPROST] Then how do you assess your position 
among the Solidarity activists? 


[Walesa] Some sa» .nat I am too soft, while others say | 
am too hard. Some say that I am too dumb, while others 
Say that | am too smart. Once I hear that I push the 
“elderly” at the expense of “young people,” and another 
time I hear the opposite. Basically I am pleased that this 
is the case for otherwise I would not be myself... Just look 
now: Gwiazda, Jurczyk and Slowik are calling for a 
congress to be convened to confirm their mandate. They 
have the right to do this. But their right conflicts with the 
right of the young activists who have fought for their 
mandate not by election, for this was impossible but by 
practical work in recent years. And what am I doing? | 
am holding the middle that enables me to implement my 
line. And for the present I am the strongest. 


[WPROST] But will you and Solidarity be as strong 
when the unprofitable shipyards, steel mills and mines 
have to be closed? 


[Walesa] It is not quite that way. The theoreticians. 
which both of you are, see things this way and they are 
correct. That is how it ought to be and would be in a 
Western-type economy. But here it will be different. We 
be‘ieve that plants employing up to 1,000 persons do not 
pose a problem: these can be reorganized flexibly. How- 
ever, it is not so easy with shipyards and steel mills. 


[WPROST] During a press conference you said that the 
Lenin Shipyard will continue to manufacture Ships. Does 
this mean that you are opposed to the Closing of unprof- 
itable plants? 


[Walesa] No. I am in favor of the establishment of 
uniform criteria for evaluating enterprises, a measure to 
be applied to each one of them—their production vol- 
ume, the amount of profit, the degree to which they 
pollute the environment and the like. Ifa plant meets the 
criteria, then everything is fine. If nct, it receives a 
warning, and in a year, if there is no improvement, it 
goes bankrupt. For the present, however, as long as the 
market is not functioning properly, as long as we do not 
know what’s what, there is no proper justification for 
attacking the shipyards when, right next door, we have 
chemical plants polluting the atmosphere. I am not 
Saying at all that the shipyard is profitable. Something 
must be done with it, but not by taking it by surprise! 


[WPROST] However one views the matter, sooner or 
later such threats as, for example, unemployment, if only 
unemployment associated with technological progress, 
will occur throughout the economy... 


[Walesa] Remember, that with the tremendous shortages 
we have—from buttons to missiles, for the next 5 or 10 
years, everybody will have something to do. The danger 
of which you gentlemen speak will occur following a 
period of high employment, when the economy begins to 
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expand to the outside. By that time, however, we will 
have managed to change the systemic solutions. I also 
think that others will change their systemic solutions. 


[WPROST] Yes, we wanted you to comment on your 
television interview with Miodowicz in which you 
referred to perestroyka in the Soviet Union... 


[Walesa] I know that the Soviet Union must also initiate 
reform and is doing this. Gorbachev is struggling terribly 
with it. We do not have nationalities problems since we 
are a small country. Thus, it is easier for us than for Mr. 
Gorbachev. At the same time, we know that he must 
implement this perestroyka. What's more, we should not 
like to hinder him in this because if he does not do it, we 
will not do it either. Thus, the issue is a broader one that 
affects our entire camp. 


{WPROST] Would you like to meet with Gorbachev? 
[Walesa] Indeed, I would. 
[WPROST] What would you say to him? 


[Walesa] I would share the thought with him that in the 
disastrous economic situation in which we have found 
ourselves, two philosophies exist. The first says: force 
changes. The other says: the situation is hopeless. There 
must be a maximum easing up in the horizontal sense. 
Let people set up five or ten associations. Just as long as 
they pay taxes regularly for being in existence. If we ease 
up to the maximum degree in a horizontal sense, then we 
will protect the vertical structure, since the struggle will 
develop along the horizontal line and the vertical struc- 
ture will not be attacked. On the other hand, the harder 
we turn the screw horizontally, the greater the dangers 
we pose for the vertical structure. In such a situation | 
think that we have one possibility: freeing up the hori- 
zontal axis! Associations and enterprises will rise and 
fall, but these are healthy principles and they will 
become even healthier. 


[WPROST] Do you believe in free competition? 


[Walesa] No Walesa will invent for the economy a better 
system than the one that already has been verified in 
practice for a century. 


[WPROST] But that is in capitalism, primarily 19th 
century capitalism... 


[Walesa] Just a minute. Capitalism is certainly out of the 
question here. I like oranges and bananas but I know that 
they will not grow here. Our situation is our situation 
and we must activate economic and social pluralism 
within that situation. Let one create and produce with 
another. What—is not important. As long as they do not 
shoot one another or do something in opposition to the 
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constitution and the law. Let them pay their taxes 
regularly to the treasury, all sectors alike. Let it be a 
matter of rates, the bank, and the marketplace. Let us not 
get involved with feelings. 


{WPROST] How do you explain the fact that in the West 
trade unions are losing their significance, in Polonia-type 
companies and firms, people do not really want to set 
them up? 


[Walesa] People, like wolves, band together in herds, to 
struggle and survive. When things are going well for 
them, they do not see the necessity of this, which does 
not mean that it will be like this forever. 


[WPROST] What is your conception of political pluralism? 


[Walesa] Gentieman, one thing at a time. We shall 
discuss political pluralism around the roundtable. There 
the political changes that are indispensable in the new 
situation will be decided. Life itself dictates that when 
we construct a better economic system, the clever rascals 
that have created plants of 50 or more workers will want 
to have representatives in the parliament and a separate 
party, since anything else will not suit them. The same iS 
the case with directors and workers... But life, by itself, 
will usher in such partymindedness. 


[WPROST] If new political parties arise in Poland, 
which one will you join? 


[Walesa] Various political parties are needed, but I do 
not see myself as active in any of them. 


[WPROST] Will Solidarity take part in the Sejm elections? 


[Walesa] Until now our union has always called for a 
boycott. Today, the situation is somewhat different. A 
real possibility of pluralism in economic, social and 
political matters is opening up. Logic dictates that in 
such a Situation, we should not seek confrontation. The 
election issue is a political one of interest to every Pole. 
Solidarity is a trade union and does not wish to be a 
political party. For this reason, it cannot take part in an 
election battle between the government and political 
parties. On the other hand, the roundtable will deter- 
mine whether we will enter into any agreements regard- 
ing the shape and term of elections. 


[WPROST] Do you see yourself as a Sejm deputy? 


[Walesa] No. While it is true that since August 1988, i.c., 
my visit to the coal mine in Jastrzebie, I have become a 
politician, I no longer have the strength to battle for a 
seat. | am not the type and I have neither the background 
nor the desire to sit through meetings, to listen to 
different speeches for hours and to correct commas in 
various documents. Moreover, | am supposed to be a 
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union leader and not a partaker in authority. My fondest 
wish would be to go into retirement after the relegaliza- 
tion of Solidarity and its congress. 


{WPROST] You are putting us on a little. This interview 
is taking place on the day befor the roundtable deliber- 
ations are to begin. What concessions do you expect 
from the authorities during these talks and what conces- 
sions are you prepared to make? 


[Walesa] Let us not misunderstand each other: conces- 
sions are not the issue. Pluralism. both union pluralism 
and pluralism in other areas. 1s indispensable in Poland. 
Concessions and compromises can apply only to the 
barriers to be set up against such dangerous phenomena 
as anarchy and destabilization. 


{[WPROST] How long can the roundtable negotiations 
last? 


[Walesa] They cannot last very long. because Lech 
Walesa and company are not marathonists. Following 
our experience with the agricultural fund. we do not 
subscribe to any long talks. Moreover. our replacements 
are very impatient. I constantly have to look behind me 
to make sure that my chair has not been taken away. 
People today. especially young people. have a different 
approach to life. They want specifics. | can still carry on 
a conversation with you gentlemen, but | have a much 
harder time of it with young people. They want it now, 
on black and white! We are of the generation that says: 
white, sure. but a little black. on the grey side. They want 
everything straight from the shoulder. But things should 
not be carried too far with the youth opposition against 
Walesa. The vast majority supports my proposals and 
heheves that we must talk. 


{WPROST] Then. let's have it straight from the shoul- 
der: what would you consider to be a successful round- 
table? 


[Walesa] It will be a success when we say with one voice 
that pluralism exists in Poland without any qualifiers. 
Let the experts deal with the rest. 


[WPROST] What is your assessment of the chances for 
such success? 


[Walesa] I think that today, after 7 years, we have a 
greaier opportunity than in 1980. Then we halted 
Poland's race to nowhere. We halted it physically. On the 
other hand, there were no constructive proposals, for 
how were they to be found” Later, a long public discus- 
sion began from which we were able to draw the conclu- 
sions that the authorities were ready to agree to some- 
thing and society would accept something. Some sort of 
solutions started germinating that we must implement 
together. | do not know whether this will take place now, 
but our meeting may create the opportunity for it to 
happen. 
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Regional Party Efforts To Become Closer to 
Society, Youth Noted 

26000419 Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII in Polish 

No 5, 8 Mar 89 p 2 


{Unattributed column: “Party Initiatives Following the 
10th Central Committee Plenum” under the rubric 
“Signals From the Nation™] 


[Text] 


Houses of the Party 


A growing number of local party headquarters in this 
country 1s becoming open “houses of the party.” 


One of the headquarters most widely open to the public 
is certainly the building of the Wloclawek Voivodship 
PZPR Committee. It offers many attractive activities to 
young people, who meet there scientists, politicians, and 
journalists, and are enabled to go on excursions to 
research centers and sports clubs. It also is the site of the 
recently opened “Club for Alternative Thinking.” where 
the position of the PZPR Central Committee on political 
and trade union pluralism has been discussed. It was 
there also that the “Club of the Olympian” was opened. 
Journalism courses and information are provided for 
promising young people interested in the activities of the 
mass media. 


The building of the Bydgoszcz Voivodship PZPR Com- 
mittee became the site of a meeting organized for chair- 
men of worker councils from 25 major factories and 
plants. Similarly, the building of the Bialystok Voivod- 
ship PZPR Committee became the site in January and 
February of an exposition of the works of the Belorussian 
artist Nelli Schastna, which enjoyed considerable local 
interest. 


The Krakow Voivodship PZPR Committee is organizing 
a series of meetings of university teachers of political 
economics, political science, sociology, and philosophy, 
to discuss the state of social sciences at institutions of 
higher education in Krakow and outline directions of 
Organizational and program action. 


The building of the Kolo City PZPR Committee in 
Konin Voivodship is becoming the site of debating clubs 
and youth hobby circles, and a tennis court is being built 
on an adjoining lot. The Piotrkow Trybunalski Voivod- 
ship PZPR Committee has opened in its building a club 
of sociopolitical thought. A discussion forum open to 
nonparty people was organized by the Opole Voivodship 
PZPR Committee at its offices. The Lukow City PZPR 
Committee. Sicdice Voivodship, established three debat- 
ing clubs: among other things, it offers space for meet- 
ings between young people and teachers who are social 
activists. The Wojcieszkow Township PZPR Commiitee 
in the same voivodship initiated meetings of different 
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constituencies within the township, including opposi- 
tionist Ones, On issues important to the local residents. 
and offered space for these meetings in its building. 


The activities of plant party committees, too, are becom- 
ing more public-oriented. One such committee, at the 
Industrial Equipment Plant in Nysa, Opole Voivodship, 
has organized a debating club and a telephone service for 
helping resolve problems of callers, and in addition it is 
Organizing discussion meetings. Training topics at the 
plant’s basic party organizations are determined in coop- 
eration with nonparty people, as is the curriculum of the 
plant’s school of worker aktiv. 


In order to provide space in the buildings of party 
committees for community activities, some of these 
committees have resolved to prolong opening hours. 
Since the beginning of this year the Warsaw Voivodship 
PZPR Committee has been open from 0700 to 2000 
hours, and all of its departments have rescheduled their 
activities SO as to stay Open during these hours. The 
longer operating hours promote meetings with the party 
and social activists, as well as with the nonparty public 
desirous of translating their initiatives into reality, keep- 
ing the party posted about social problems, etc. The 
ZSMP [Polish Socialist Youth Union] is opening a 
debating club for exchange of thoughts, views, and 
experience in the building of the Voivodship PZPR 
Committee. 


The Biala Podlaska Voivodship PZPR Committee has 
likewise extended its operating hours till 2000 hours, and 
it has moreover organized afternoon meetings between 
lecturers and instructors and the Committee's leader- 
ship. These hours also are set aside for the activities of 
the youth video cinema club at which, among other 
things, young people produce films about their concerns 
and the problems of the voivodship. These films are 
subsequently used in party work with teachers. 


Closer to the People 


Following the Tenth Central Committee Plenum party 
echelons and organizations are becoming more open to 
the problems of local communities, more interested in 
the public mood, and they are developing various and 
often unorthodox forms of propagating the party's policy 
among worker communities. 


In Biala Podlaska Voivodship PZPR Committee from 
21 February until | March all political workers toured 
cities and gminas [rural townships] to hold personal talks 
with party members and individuals known for their 
interesting views. The purpose of these actions includes 
propagating more widely the party's position on agricul- 
ture, as adopted by the voivodship reports conference. In 
addition the implementation of the resolution of 30 
August 1988 of the Voivodship PZPR Committee on 
resolving the five most urgent problems in the voivod- 
ship was verified. 
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The Zerkow City-Gmina PZPR Committee, Kalisz 
Voivodship, organized on 23 February a “Political Day” 
during which open meetings of basic party organizations 
were held in the presence of lecturers and voivodship 
party committee workers. The topics of the Tenth Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum were chiefly discussed, with 
special consideration of changes in party work. 


The basic party organizations in Rzgow Gmina, Konin 
Voivodship, are joining in the work on the repair and 
renovation of roads, the construction of rural stores and 
lounges, and the expansion of schools, while at the same 
time promoting local participation in volunteer commu- 
nity projects. The party organization at the Adamow 
Mine in Turek organized a so-called miners’ roundtable 
at which the plant’s socioeconomic problems, including 
that of reducing production cost, are being discussed. 
The basic party organization at the Intervoivodship 
Supply and Marketing Cooperative in Lublin initiated 
exploiting the production potential of one of the bakeries 
with the object of improving the supplies of baked goods 
to the countryside. 


A new element in the explorations of change in the style 
of the party’s work following the Tenth Central Commit- 
tee Plenum has been the exchange of experience among 
voivodship party organizations. The Kutno City PZPR 
Committee, Plock Voivo:'ship, when starting to work on 
establishing two resident party committees at housing 
projects, delegated a 3: member team to gain experience 
on the work of housing-project party committees in that 
voivodship. The Lublin Voivodship PZPR Committee 
resolved, following the first part of the plenary session 
last January, to dispatch six teams of members of the 
Commission on Recommendations to party echelons in 
five different voivodships, including Bydgoszcz, Kielce, 
and Radom, so that they would familiarize themselves 
with the ways of resolving similar problems in these 
voivodships and find that much of that experience can 
be useful in markedly accelerating the solution of similar 
problems in Lublin Voivodship. 


Public initiatives by local party committees are some- 
times of an innovative form. The Czerwonak City- 
Gmina PZPR Committee, Poznan Voivodship, estab- 
lished at the gmina level an ecological group consisting of 
party members, members of allied parties, youth, and 
nonparty individuals, with the object of promoting envi- 
ronmental protection. 


Young and Committed People 


An especially large number of initiatives taken by the 
party following the Tenth Central Committee Plenum 
has been oriented toward youth. Emulating the meetings 
between PZPR Central Committee Secretary Comrade 
Leszek Miller and various youth constituencies of the 
most diverse political orientations, the voivodships, too, 
are Organizing similar meetings. 
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The Legnica Voivodship PZPR Committee has orga- 
nized the so-called forum of the unsubmissive ones, 
associating 70 secondary-school and university students. 
The topic of one of the discussions was “Should Legnica 
Be Viewed as a Place To Live In For Good?” and among 
other things painful problems of emigration of youth 
were discussed. 


A forum for young engineers and technicians was orga- 
nized by the Lomza Voivodship PZPR Committee. This 
forum associates 150 persons from the entire voivod- 
ship, and it discusses proposals concerning the entire 
voivodship. Several of the forum’s participants have 
already been appointed to executive positions in the 
voivodship’s administration and economy, for in prac- 
tice this forum is a kind of school for young executive 
personnel. 


The workers of the Plock Voivodship PZPR Committee 
who are members of the Society for Promoting Eco- 
nomic Initgiatives, have organized a seminar for young 
managers as of 2 January of this year. Individuals up to 
35 years old, identified through elimination at the 
voivodship’s labor establishments, are being recruited 
for that seminar. That 6-month seminar will train them 
for executive positions in labor establishments. 


Central Publishing House President Defends 
Monopolistic Hold 

26000395 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 10, 11 Mar 89 p 9 


[Interview with Dr Wieslaw Rydygier, president, Prasa- 
Ksiazka-Ruch Workers’ Cooperative Publishing House, 
by Jerzy Baczynski and Jacek Poprzeczko: “Pluralism 
Comes at a Price” ; date and place not given] 


[Text] 


[POLITYKA]} The RSW concern ts drawing fire as a 
remnant of the old, centralized system of press manage- 
ment. This could work within the framework of a com- 
mand-and-allocation system. The market model requires 
that large quasi-monopolistic structures be broken. 


[Dr Rydygier] Gentlemen, here you are slipping to me 
some |9th-century, early-capitalism notion of the mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, large concerns as well as medium-size 
and small enterprises operate in contemporary markets, 
including the press market. 


[POLITY KA] However, over there the concerns devel- 
oped in the market in a natural manner, whereas in our 
country they are a product of political decisions. 


[Dr Rydygier] I do not subscribe to this view. However, 
even if we accept it, why should the existing economic 
mechanism be changed based on political requests rather 
than, as you would put it, natural laws of the market. 
Personally, | do not regard the laws of the market as 
natural. In turn, I believe that if we are to talk about the 
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market it can and should be regulated by its proper rules. 
So, let the new publications, new publishing houses, new 
printing plants be set up, as well as new organizations or 
forms of distribution. The RSW [Workers’ Cooperative 
Publishing House] can certainly use more competition, 
as well as other publishers, and :nost of all, our custom- 
ers who will have a greater choice. I think that you will 
agree with me that replacing this mechanism with polit- 
ical postulates set forth by the some participants of the 
“press team” at the roundtable is both unnatural and 
contrary to pluralism. 


{POLITY KA] Do you mean the requests to break up the 
RSW into several independent publishing houses, or to 
make the “Ruch” an entirely independent distributing 
agency? 


[Dr Rydygier] Yes. After all, | am not aware cf any effort 
on our part toward secularizing the assets, and iransfer- 
ring the property of cooperatives, companies, or private 
individuals to the state. We are rather going in the 
opposite direction. In any event, under the law only the 
self-management organs and partners in a cooperative 
have a say in the affairs of a cooperative, and the RSW is 
a cooperative. This is also one reason why I view the 
requests staied by editor }.ozlowski under the slogan of 
pluralism as a dangerous return to practices which a 
majority of our society rejects. 


[POLITY KA] This ts a somewhat strange cooperative in 
which the main and virtually ihe only participant is the 
PZPR. 


[Dr Rydygier] Why is it strange? The RSW is a cooper- 
ative of corporate persons. The PZPR is indeed its main 
partner, and other partners are the League of Polish 
Women, the the ZSMP [Union of Socialist Polish 
Youth], the ZMW [Rural Youth Union], the ZSP [Polish 
University Students Association], and the ZHP [Polish 
Scout Union]. This may come as a surprise to you, but 
this form of a cooperative is not a creature of the postwar 
legislation. It is mandated by the Law on Cooperatives 
passed on 29 October 1920, and was merely adopted by 
the postwar legislation. As it is, other political parties in 
Poland also have their publishing houses, as well as the 
Catholic Church and other social organizations. This 
was also the case during the 20 interwar years. This 1s 
also the case at present in many other countries. As we 
would say today, these publishing houses primarily serve 
the communication of parties, political groups,religious 
and political organizations with society. However, they 
are also a source of revenues financially supporting the 
operation of these organizaiions. 


[POLITYKA] Is this to say that a peasant woman who 
buys PRZYJACIOLKA is at the same paying member- 
ship dues to the party or the League of Women? 


[Dr Rydygier] Gentlemen, please do not be as demagog- 
ical as editor Ilowiecki who said at a [meeting of] the 
“press team” at the roundtable that for these very 
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reasons he shrinks from buying ZYCIE WARSZAWY. I 
do not know whether “dues” paid to, say, the ZSL 
[United Peasani Party], the SD [Democratic Party] or 
the PAX would be more agreeable. However, he has a 
choice. After all, he can buy DZIENNIK LUDOWY. 
KURIER POLSKI, or SLOWO POWSZECHNE. Could 
it be that he wants yet another newspaper? He is entitled 
to it. 


[POLITYKA] However, the cooperative contributes a 
specific amount of funds to the PZPR. May we ask how 
much? 


[Dr Rydygier] I would put it differently: the PZPR and 
other partners claim a share of the RSW profit. Perhaps, 
gentlemen, you would agree with me if I add that, to use 
your terms, this is their natural right. In 1988, the 
partners received 35 percent of the net profit. The 
remainder of the profit was used to finance our own 
operational and development needs, and to carry out 
Statutory duties. 


[POLITY KA] Could you specify in more detai! what the 
remainder denotes? 


[Dr Rydygier] First of all, investment outlays, mainly for 
printing [facilities], which we finance entirely with our 
own funds. Over the last 4 years, the investment outlays 
of the RSW have increased tenfold. 


Next, this is our own consumption fund, or benefits to 
our employees, as well as the social and housing funds, 
bonuses, and so forth. 


As far as statutory duties are concerned, they include 
publishing low-circulation periodicals which are, as a 
rule, unprofitable but important and much needed, such 
as the cultural and social, community-oriented, or trade 
press. 


This also includes considerable sums which the RSW 
donates every year for cultural and educational work 
conducted at the International Press and Book Clubs. 
and Press and Book Clubs, located mainly in rural areas. 
Unfortunately, the funds we allocate from our profits for 
this purpose (2 billion zlotys this year) suffice only for 
keeping up these operations rather than developing them 
which would be highly desirable. 


{[POLITYKA] Are you saying that the RSW does not 
handle exclusively the publication of political and social 
press and literature despite the PZPR being the main 
partner? 


[Dr kydygier] If you gentlemen have doubts about this in 
conjunction with some statements at a [meeting of] the 
“press team” at the roundtable I may say that, for example, 
the RSW publishers brought out books such as as “/il- 
grimage to the World” (two printings of 100,000 copies), 
“Oliwa, the Music of Centuries” (a printing of 45,000 
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copies, of which the Gdansk Curia took 20,000 on com- 
mission, and the authors were distinguished by the award 
of the RSW chairman in the year 1988), or, recently, the 
lavishly published “The John Paul II Collection.” 


I can also show this on the basis of paper allocation at the 
RSW. 


Thus, if the amount of paper we use for the press is to be 
100 [percent]. party publications account for 39.2 per- 
cent; dailies and newspapers addressed to the broad 
circles of society (such as ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 
EXPRESS WIECZORNY, local morning and afternoon 
dailies, and sports newspapers) 28.5 percent, the press 
for children and young people 8.6 percent, the press for 
women and the family 7.0 percent. Likewise, out of the 
amount of paper for book publishing, 19.2 percent is 
claimed by sociopolitical literature, 42.9 percent by 
literature for children and young people, and 32.2 per- 
cent for fiction. 


[POLITYKA] It looks like we are beginning to reproduce 
the roundtable discussion... The fact that the RSW 
satisfies various needs of the readers is partially due to 
the monopolistic, or dominant, position of the concern 
in our publishing market. You have welcomed competi- 
tion. However, how can ants compete with an elephant? 


[Dr Rydygier] If we go with your metaphor, splendidly. 
The ants are fed by putting the elephant on a diet. This 
is exactly what is going on. We are the only publisher to 
have received in 1988 an amount of paper 2,000 tons 
smaller than in 1987. Allocations to other publishers 
grew by 3,000 tons over this period of time. Since the 
process of reductions in deliveries of paper to the RSW 
has been under way since 1980, the share of our press in 
the average one-time press runs of the national press has 
come down from 62.1 percent (1980) to 48.1 percent 
(1987). This is why, while we understand that political 
pluralism will entail the emergence of new newspapers, 
we do not believe that this should be done at our 
expense. 


[POLITY KA] And just how should it be done? 


[Dr Rydygier] | am no encyclopaedist. However, my 
colleagues in charge of paper state that even in the short 
term a greater output can be squeezed out of the existing, 
already greatly depreciated production capacities of the 
paper industry if the amount and promptness of deliv- 
eries of raw and other materials necessary for the paper 
industry are increased, such as coniferous pulpwood, 
and imported items—pulp, china clay, glues. | believe 
that increasing paper imports will also have to be con- 
sidered. Pluralism comes at a price. 


[POLITYKA] We live in a poor country... The party is 
sharing power; maybe, the RSW should also share the 


paper? 
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{Dr Rydygier] I do not see a direct analogy in this 
instance. On the contrary, the party should reinforce its 
means of mass communication now that it is sharing 
power. On another wavelength, for a change: sharing 
paper would necessitate eliminating needed and sought- 
after publications, or a reverse action. 


[POLITYKA] Yes, inasmuch as they are needed and 
sought after. However, as any large producer in Poland, 
the RSW also turns out a lot of products which miss the 
mark. 


{Dr Rydygier] Lasi year, our returns came to 6 percent. 
Any Western publisher would be happy with this result. 


[POLITY KA] However, under our conditions we should 
save every ton of paper. Why is the RSW maintaining 
unprofitable publications which nobody needs? Just two 
years ago you talked about a program of eliminating 
several dozen of such publications. All that was done was 
closing down RADAR... 


[Dr Rydygier] ...concerning which, incidentally, there 
are still complaints against us. However, the RSW is not 
the proponent of maintaining publications rejected by 
the market. You gentlemen have no idea of the ava- 
ianches of intercessions caused by any liquidation pro- 
posal. There have been cases when, on just hearing about 
the changes, self-management bodies of five large pro- 
duction enterprises forwarded their letters of protest to 
us and to the Sejm concerning the liquidation of a 
publication which... we did not at all intend to close 
down. This was also the case with other periodicals. On 
occasion, it happened that protest letters were submitted 
in unison, though independently of each other, by a 
PZPR voivodship committee and a famous opposition 
functionary. Alas, the regularity is such that everybody 
feels entitled to interfere in our editorial policy, the 
“round table” being no exception. 


{[POLITYKA] If the RSW were a regular publishing 
house rather than a political-editorial hybrid it would 
certainly be easier to stand up to such pressures, and 
reduce the waste of paper... 


[Dr Rydygier] The course of bankruptcy [proceedings] of 
unprofitable enterprises does not confirm this thesis. 
Our situation is additionally complicated by the fact that 
we operate in a sphere in which economic indicators 
cannot be the only criterion. 


However, I am an optimist, and I hope that the approach 
developed this time will be considerably more efficient, 
because it introduces certain parameters, and the atten- 
dant automatic settlement on such issues. 


However, let us not deceive ourselves. Since low-circu- 
lation publications are involved this will not influence 
the balance of paper radically. However, it may facilitate 
the starting up of new publications (for example, such as 
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the “Me,” “You,” “Us” triad for children started last 
year). After all, the issue is not to eliminate publications 
but to adjust the offer of titles to the changing needs of 
readers. 


[POLITYKA] Do you believe that the market should 
determine access to paper? 


[Dr Rydygier] We are not against it. It is at [the meetings 
of] the “press team” at the roundtable that they talk 
about the need to continue allocation but “in a new 
manner.” 


[POLITYKA] Let us assume that opposition publica- 
tions will somehow find a way to get paper. Will you let 
them into your printing plants? 


[Dr Rydygier] I have no ideological objections. After all, 
TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY, GOSC NIEDZIELNY, 
POSLANIEC SERCA JEZUSOWEGO, and many other 
Catholic publications are the product of the RSW print- 
ing plants. If upon its legalization “Solidarity” 
approaches the RSW with a request to print its weekly 
we wiil look for a slot for it at our printing plants, with 
the provision that we have no opening of that kind in 
Warsaw. The fact that these are printing plants built with 
our own funds rather than budgetary subsidies has got 
nothing to do with it. 


[POLITYKA] What about distribution? 


[Dr Rydygier] Until recently, a state monopoly on press 
distribution ceded to the postal service and the RSW 
technically existed. However, this was a “monopoly 
Polish style,” that is, very liberal. Suffice it to say that for 
many years the NOT [Main Technical Organization] 
Publishing House SIGMA, as well as many church 
institutions (curias, orders, associations) have been using 
their own distribution. After the law on economic oper- 
ations of 23 December 1988 appeared, the monopoly on 
distribution ceased to exist. Whoever wishes to do so 
may distribute publications through the mail, his own 
sales outlets, carriers, or through the “Ruch.” 


[POLITYKA] Undoubtedly, the chain of “*Ruch” news- 
stands is the best form. However, some may not trust the 
distributor belonging to the PZPR. Should the “Ruch” 
be separated out of the RSW and subjected to some form 
of social control? 


[Dr Rydygier] Separation, that is, takeover by the state. 
I have already said whose jurisdiction this is in. How- 
ever, the reasoning which strives to dress up the old 
monopoly in new garb surprises me. Personally, | am in 
favor of creating healthy competition in this sphere as 
well. This will also bring about a definite improvement 
in the operations of our sales chain, about which we have 
many reservations anyway. 
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[POLITYKA] If at some point POLITYKA would like to 
separate from the publishing house and become indepen- 
dent would you agree to this? 


[Dr Rydygier] I have received no such request from you, 
but if I did I would not only have nothing against it but 
be interested in it. Some editorial offices, e.g. GAZETA 
KRAKOWSKA, have made such a suggestion, We will 
agree to its implementation because it will be an inter- 
esting experiment. This will make it possible to respond 
to questicns of whether such decentralization entails 
increased costs, the degrec to which it brings out the 
involvement of editorial collectives, and the reflection of 
it in the performance of editorial offices. 


We are looking for these responses in other forms as well. 
primarily through establishing financial and economic 
systems in editorial offices within individual publishing 
houses. The recently signed Collective Agreement of 
Journalists calls for speeding up such search. After all, we 
have to generate the funds for its implementation our- 
selves because nobody is going to allocate them to us. 


[POLITYKA] And what if we wanted to leave the RSW 
entirely? 


[Dr Rydygier] Decisions in this matter are to be made by 
the statutory organs, and, therefore, are beyond my 
jurisdiction. Personally, | would be against such a deci- 
sion because I see no reason why the RSW needs to be 
parted out. In addition... no publisher would like to give 
up a publication which is widely read, and also generates 
profits. 


[POLITYKA] Therefore, you do not intend to let any 
editorial offices, paper, printing plants, or distribution 
out of the RSW. 


[Dr Rydygier] I must say once again that decisions in 
these matters are to be made by statutory organs. Such is 
the cooperative law. As far as my opinion is concerned, 
I see no rational prerequisites for it. 


[POLITYKA] Is this to say that the RSW will remain 
unchanged in a changed economic and political environ- 
ment? 


[Dr Rydygier] Quite the opposite. I believe that the 
concept of the RSW as a large conglomerate is correct in 
itself, which is not to say that its organization and system 
of operations should not change—to avoid using the trite 
term “improve.” 


Essentially, this will be a continuation of the changes 
which we have already started before. Our internal 
arrangements (e.g., the economic and financial system 
introduced on | January 1987) have been a strong 
influence on the improvement of economic efficiency. 
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Changes in the environment, and primarily in pluralism 
in the mass media, will provide an additional incentive 
for that. Publishing houses, editorial offices, and all 
components of the RSW will operate under considerably 
more difficult conditions. However, I think that 
increased competition will be good for us. This belief of 
mine is confirmed by the fact that, when I began working 
at the RSW several years ago, I was told that I was an 
economist, whereas this was propaganda, and propa- 
ganda has to be paid for. Look how this has changed over 
the last several years. 


{[POLITYKA] Thank you for the interview. 


Columnist Observes Change in Official Political 
Language 

26000390 Poznan WPROST in Polish 

No 8, 19 Feb 89 pp 6-8 


[Article by Marek Z. Szczepanski: “From Normalization 
to Normality”’] 


[Text] Monitoring the language of official communiques, 
speeches and announcements has rarely been a pleasant 
task during the period of the history of the PRL. Skip- 
ping the monstrous and extremely tendentious propa- 
ganda of the 1950's, one finds plenty of platitudes, 
hackneyed phrases and generalizations in later periods. 
After August 1980, there was even a fashion for a 
concept of so-called newspeak (by allusion to Orwell’s 
term). According to this concept, the language used by 
decisionmakers had an almost independent executive 
force. Thus schemas, linguistic forms and senseless con- 
ceptual constructs (of the type: “‘moral-political unity,” 
“further perfecting,” “temporary difficulties,” “coordi- 
nation of endeavors in the sector” and the like) were to 
hold prisoner, not only the receivers of communiques 
who would be disoriented and submissive to their 
attempts to persuade, but also the authors and “‘trans- 
mitters” of those communiques (politicians, ideologs, 
propagandists sitting in various quiet offices and 
selected journalists). The obscure jargon of ideological 
briefings would force them inevitably into the grooves of 
centralistic-bureaucratic thinking. Expressing them- 
selves in this manner, they entered a make-believe world 
that was supposed to deprive them of their ability to see 
themselves and the surrounding reality with a critical 
eye. 


Except for the obviously valid criticism of the vapid 
language at the time and the stammering about princi- 
ples, however, the newspeak theory, that in its time was 
propounded by some literary scholars and critics, did not 
add a great deal to our understanding of economic and 
political mechanisms or the personnel structures that led 
to subsequent crises and turning points in Poland. True, 
language renders the mode of thinking of those who use 
it. However, it would be an exaggeration to maintain 
what some varieties of linguistic structuralism assume, 
that it is not really we who think and talk, but rather “we 
are thoughts.”’ This makes us determined to a significant 
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extent by the words and the rules of syntax that we must 
use. Language is an important and indispensable instru- 
ment in various spheres of practical activity. However, it 
does not have its own power to conjure up reality. 


From these considerations on the fringes of linguistics, 
let us return to politics. After martial law, perhaps the 
word most frequently repeated and transmitted by the 
mass media was normalization. 


The advances of normalization were to bring us closer to 
the desired state. However, nobody really knew how this 
desired state was supposed to look. It was easier to 
express it in negative terms: a state without strike 
anarchy ruining the country, without discord and divi- 
sions but also without the voluntarism and arrogance of 
the authorities before August 1980. This was to be the 
society in which normalization had made significant 
progress. 


Economic reform was begun in a situation in which “full 
normalization” was still far off. As a matter of fact, both 
internal and external conditions were exceptionally 
unfavorable in 1982. It was no longer possible to main- 
tain the ineffective, centralized-command system of 
national economic management, or at least no opportu- 
nity for bouncing back from the bottom presented itself. 
Many persons seated in various comfortable chairs 
understood the slogan “progressive normalization” to 
mean permission to return to old practices and absolu- 
tion for errors committed; the principle of the three 
“S's” introduced into economic practice was interpreted 
to be an “old, verified system.” What made this all the 
more the case was that, despite the threatening 
announcements, unprofitable state enterprises did not go 
bankrupt at all, the rationalization of employment (espe- 
cially in the industrial and subbranch bureaucracy) did 
not take place, trade unions seemed to be “duped” and 
controlled enough (although soon it happened that even 
the new, official unions actually wished to defend 
employee interests) and the traditional structure of dis- 
tributing outlays, i.e., 50 percent for the raw materials- 
energy complex, another 30 percent for heavy industry 
and the rest for all remaining goals was basically not 
violated. Was this the desired normalization? It certainly 
was for the pressure groups associated with the disas- 
trous economic structure firmly in place since the 1950's. 


However, the social costs of this kind of “normalization” 
were enormous. True, we managed to pull ourselves up 
from the bottom of the crisis of 1981-82, but the 
increases in the national income that were achieved by 
an enormous outlay of means (raw materials, energy and 
human labor), from which the billions of dollars ear- 
marked to repay the interest on our foreign debt had to 
be subtracted, still did not guarantee our attainment of 
economic stability and the other important goals envis- 
aged in the reform. Despite this, between 1985 and 1987, 
the market situation slowly began to stabilize. At the end 
of 1987, inflation was at about 20 percent. For longer 
periods, there were washers and refrigerators in the 
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stores; following the successive waves of price and wage 
increases, we “caught our breath.” The disastrously 
prepared and carried out price-wage operation (despite 
the earlier warnings of many economists and journalists) 
unwound the wage and price spiral, led to runaway 
inflation, the disorganization of the consumer goods 
market and an increase in social tensions and conflicts 
(including strikes) and became the cause of government 
resignations unprecedented in the history of th PRL. 


I hold that, despite the obvious errors in economic 
policy, this was the consequence of such ill-conceived 
“normalization.” Here it is obviously a question of the 
social process that results from actions of various types 
in the economic and political sphere and not only of the 
use or abuse of this term. What happened exactly is that 
despite the enforced social calm, in the absence of a legal 
opposition operating in the Sejm or other representative 
bodies and the restrictions on the freedom of the union 
movement, the situation in Poland, instead of improv- 
ing, worsened once again. Moreover, given the weak 
emphasis on the share of the allied parties, the old 
method of exercising authority based on the hegemony 
of a single party survived. For, with the continued use of 
the nomenklatura system, that ensures that people who 
are not always suited for leadership posts have access to 
them and are maintained in them because they are 
ideologically “right” (at least they say they are) and they 
are available, it is difficult to make radical changes in the 
economy. The OPZZ [Trade Unions], Sejm Socioeco- 
nomic Council, academic societies and other bodies 
could be ignored. But only for a time. 


The government of Premier Rakowski inherited an 
unenviable legacy. There were so many bureaucratic 
barriers, clear absurdities and unfeasible pieces of legis- 
lation that often canceled out one another that just 
removing these is a task to occupy a whole staff for many 
months. Meanwhile, it is high time to tackle problems 
both old and new, under the strong pressure of the 
various group interests. 


The effort to implement new ideas in the economic 
sphere, begun in grand style, has meant to date the quick 
finalizing of work on draft laws and the passing of two 
basic laws: on embarking upon economic activity (also 
known as the law on enterprise) and on ventures using 
foreign capital. It also has meant the elimination of 
many unfeasible solutions in agriculture (including the 
beginning of demonopolization in the procurement of 
farm yields and in cooperative procurement and pur- 
chasing, etc.), progress in work on a new, more sensible 
taxation system that is ultimately to ensure conditions 
for implementing the principle of the equal treatment of 
all sectors and the controversial, if economically justi- 
fied, decision to liquidate the Gdansk Shipyard. It has 
meant replacing the system of granting concessions for 
conducting foreign trade by free trade (but with the 
understandable need to resell to the state a portion of the 
free foreign exchange obtained in this manner) and many 
other, less spectacular but very concrete efforts. If all 
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goes well, these moves will bear fruit within the next 2 to 
3 years. Only the proposal for very high subsidies on the 
mining industry (treated as one great enterprise) and on 
other unprofitable branches in the draft budget for 1989 
is Cause for concern. Automobile owners felt the results 
of the “return to normality” much more quickly when 
gasoline rationing was ended. The increased freedom in 
the use of a passport is another positive effect. 


The language used by Premier Rakowski and his minis- 
ters (at least. most of them) when they speak in public 
also has changed. Instead of “programs” and “stages” we 
now hear of matters to be resolved and of those that 
already have been resolved successfully. Of course. it 1s 
not words but the results of actions that again will be the 
determining factor. However. this change in the manner 
in which the mandataries of authority communicate is 
significant. Let us hope that it will not be a fad. 


In observing the reform moves of the new government. 
however | could not resist the impression that equally 
bold measures in the political and social sphere are 
lacking. In other words. there is stil! “normalization,” 
1.e.. a policy of change initiated from one direction, the 
top. that 1s more radical and more consistent but is not 
Shared 1n by entire social groups (young workers who are 
Solidarity ss mpathizers. controversial factions of the 
Oppositionist intelligentsia and others). 


In point of fact. the 10th PZPR CC Plenum opened up 
the prospects for developing new solutions in the sphere 
of the political system. union work and the increased 
access to the sharing of authority by the representatives 
of the various social groups. They are solutions that 
would really be normal and not only partly and sum- 
marily “normalized. At the same time. the difference 
between normality and normalization seems to be par- 
allel to the difference between democracy and democra- 
ization. Halfway measures are no longer effective in our 
situation. It 1s good that the highest party body during 
the period between congresses took an unambivalent 
position on key issues of union pluralism and on permit- 
ting the legal political opposition. 


Under present. difficult economic conditions there is 
Obviously the rea! danger that the relegalized Solidarity 
will force demands for wage increases without consider- 
ing the financial situation of plants. There is also the 
danger that certain oppositions will seek to destroy the 
political and economic system rather than reforming it. 
However, there are wavs to avoid or, at least. minimize 
these dangers (eg., the pertinent legal regulations, sanc- 
tioned by a new “social contract’). Either way, economic 
progress is not possible over the long term unless it 
recognizes the political and social pluralism that has long 
been in existence. It is impossible to mobilize towards an 
increased work effort and towards bearing the costs of 
the crisis unless the existing social order is validated. 
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Of the many causes that have brought about this situa- 
t1on—economic, political, and others—I would also like 
to note the changes that have occurred in the social 
awareness of Poles in the 1980's. This awareness differs 
among people, since it 1s built on a base of the material 
conditions of existence. However, it is also founded 
upon a certain inner dynamic. Various sociological and 
demoscopic studies show that in the collective con- 
sciousness, a different impression of normality has 
become implanted than in 1970, when. under an 
unchanged system of management and exercise of 
authority, appeals of the type. “Will you help? We will 
help!” were enough. To use the terminology of the 
well-known West German philosopher, J. Habermas, we 
have attained a higher levei of political-legal conscious- 
ness (culture); from the so-called conventional stage we 
have moved on to the postconventional stage. This 
means that the rules applying in the politica!-legal sphere 
(the superstructure) are no longer treated as something 
natural and evident, and not subject to discussion. They 
must be validated and sanctioned by submitting them to 
socially accepted values; they may be cocreated and 
modified. And so, perhaps this difficult road of ours 
towards normality (and not merely “normalization”) 
also will mean increased maturity in thinking about the 
issues Of the state and the economy that parallels the 
increased awareness and independence of judgment in 
these fields. 


Passent Disdains Demagoguery in Media, at 
Roundtable 

26000408 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 11, 18 Mar 89 p 16 


[Article by Daniel Passent: “A Festival of Demagoguery™] 


[Text] What is the difference between a feuilletonist and 
a publicist? The feuilletonist observes trifles and. pro- 
ceeding from petty details, attempts to arrive at major 
conclusions as lightly and dazzlingly as possible. The 
publicist, on the other hand, ignores the trivia and at 
once tackles the big issues of the era: disarmament. the 
pollution of the Baltic, or the superiority of democracy to 
dictatorship, which everyone knows about and hence few 
read about. Hence the subsequent complaints of the 
so-called genuine intellectuals about the feuilletonist 
(read: superficial, jocular) way of thinking, about feuil- 
letonists because these exert too great an influence on the 
views of readers. But is that the fault of us feuilletonists? 
(“Is it Monius’s fault that he is so pretty?” as the popular 
prewar song ran”). 


Our country is a paradise for feuilletonists. Even the 
most serious newspaper cannot be read without smiling. 
For example, the Saturday (11 March) issue of TRY- 
BUNA LUDU contained a little article, ““Plenum of the 
Gdansk Voivodship PZPR Committee. Changes in the 
Membership of the Secretariat.” It is difficult for me to 
say why I read it all, but I do not regret it. The article 
began banally enough: the topic of the plenum was 
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“specific tasks” ensuing from “the position resolved 
upon a week ago,” and the members “accepted a detailed 
timetable of actions” and designated the executors. Dur- 
ing the second part of the plenum major personnel 
changes were effected through secret balloting, by replac- 
ing as many as four voivodship committee secretaries. 
Those recalled from their posts were thanked. The delib- 
erations were chaired by first voivodship committee 
secretary. 


Nothing in the above information is funny, yet ts it really 
information? Consider that it does not name the topics 
discussed nor explain the “personnel changes.” This 1s 
ideal information without content, but the article's last 
sentence sounds sensational: “The plenum lasted | and 
’> hours.” Period. The author's name: (7.w.). In other 
words. an end to chatter; everything that could be said 
was said, and there only remained secret balloting on a 
rush basis. One and one-half hours and everything 1s 
over. This is a veritable parliament of mutes. And 
where? In Gdansk! 


| located another curiosum on the next page of that 
newspaper, namely, an article bearing the odd title, “A 
(Television) Reporter by [Party] Patronage.” Who can 
that be? We learn from that article that Dr Jozef Kow- 
alczyk, director of the Press Office of the ZSL (United 
Peasant Party], declared, “We do not want government 
television; we want state television, created with the 
participation of the ZSL. Nowadays ZSL members find 
it difficult to get jobs in television.” Unfortunately. no 
instances of discrimination against reporters belonging 
to the ZSL are given, or perhaps Mr Kowalczyk meant 
the PSL [the old Polish Peasant Party, which the regime 
had suppressed long ago]. I invite to my program peas- 
ant-party members persecuted by television. All the 
same, while reading that article | wondered whether the 
train carrying the persecutees is not already too far away 
for some to jump onto it. What an interesting stance, 
being part of the government and being against govern- 
ment television. It is like having fun and preserving one’s 
virtue [having one’s cake and eating it]. The differences 
within the government coalition [coalition of the PZPR, 
the ZSL, and the Democratic Party} are increasingly 
explicit. Or that may be only demagoguery” 


This leads me to the topic of the present feuilleton, which 
| wanted to begin with, “Hello, hello! This is Polish 
Radio and Television, on Channel | and on all national 
and local channels. We are continuing our direct broad- 
cast about the National Contest in Demagoguery.” This 
is how the daily narratives of our mass media about our 
political and intellectual life could begin. For many years 


it had been difficult to conceive how our system of 


society would change and | hardly could predict this 
myself. But | understood the people who encountered 
similar problems. Several years ago the then United 
States Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, who 
does not believe in any reform or metamorphosis of 
communism, and who believes only in its collapse, said 
something that I cannot forget. Namely, he said that our 
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(or American) greatest problem will be “how to manage 
the fall of Communism,” or freely translated into Polish, 
how to assure and adapt to a peaceful decline of com- 
munism. If the word communism is replaced with 
“Stalinism” or “bureaucratic-centralist socialism.” or 
“real socialism,” or some other suchlike term, as ts being 
often done nowadays. it is a fact that something has 
changed, something has passed, and something new 1S 
being born which 1s scaring some people in view of the 
attendant possible chaos, strikes, inflation, and fears that 
all this may lead to some dictatorship or, God forbid, a 
bloody shambles, and pleasing others who feel that they 
are living through a national rebirth and witnessing as 
well as participating in the rise of democracy, while 
burdening others still with the onus of varied and often 
greatly conflicting verbal declarations which at times 
sound so stupid as to perplex people. 


For two conflicting processes are going on. Of one 
process we can be proud. despite various reservations 
regarding particular participants and speeches—1 refer 
to the roundtable discussious, which are evident proot of 
the imagination and boldness of that part of the author- 
ities and the opposition which brought that table about. 
| think that this fact will remain in our history as an 
example of the healthy instinct and high political culture 
of Poles, as an argument against those who say that much 
can be done for Poles but nothing with Poles. The issues 
linked to the round table and the nature of the agreement 
reached behind it as a milestone on the road toward the 
democratization of Poland were clearly summed up and 
assessed by Bronislaw Geremek in DZIENNIK TELE- 
WIZYJINY, as well as by Janusz Reykowski, as subse- 
quently published in TRYBUNA LUDU and other 
newspapers, so that there is no need to repeat this here. 


But there is also that other. conflicting process: the 
growing number of signs of a strike chaos, economic 
disintegration, demagoguery, intransigence, inability to 
assess complex events objectively. These are certainly 
natural symptoms of the climactic period which we are 
now experiencing (the same issue of FRYBUNA LUDU 
contains a communique about a contest for diaries about 
“Turning Points in Polish History”: 1956, 1968, 1970, 
1976. 1980, 1981, 1982, 1988"), but they are no less 
disturbing because of that, because one does not know 
which will come out on the top: the order being wrought 
with such effort behind the roundtable, or the growing 
disorder all around. 


Take for example the strike by postal service employees. 
Several days ago a representative of the official trade 
unions organizing or supporting that strike declared on 
the radio that a letter carrier 1s paid 3.75 zlotys for cach 
letter he delivers whereas the strikers demand 25 zlotys 
per letter delivered in cities (and 40 zlotys per letter 
delivered in the country side-—D.P.). It is hard to imagine 
4 more absurd demand. to put it mildly. Considering 
that a newspaper costs anywhere from 25 to 120 zlotys a 
copy, the demand toi 25-40 clotys just to deliver it does 
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not sound serious, for what about the already astronom- 
ical cost of printing, newsprint, etc? How much would a 
newspaper cost if Mr Letter Carrier alone is paid 25 
zlotys for delivering it and if we also allow for the cost of 
picking it up from the printing plant, distributing it 
nationwide, and providing it to Mr Letter Carrier? It 
would be an insult to a simple letter carrier to claim that 
he(she) does not understand such simple questions. And 
what should we say about the official trade union activist 
who makes this demand on the radio, where it is heard 
by letter carriers all over the country, who are thus 
entitled to believe that, since it is “said on the radio,” 
and by not just anyone but a defender of their interests, 
it must make sense. And yet this is either a stupidity or 
a provocation. I am not going to comment here on the 
validity of other demands; my concern rather is to depict 
the state of minds in this country, a country in which one 
can openly mobilize people to strike in support of such 
an absurd demand. 


Another time, I saw on television an OPZZ [National 
Trade Union Alliance] [official trade union] spokesman 
who very energetically protested against inflation, that 
is, against price hikes. Since when is inflation due solely 
to price hikes? 


Another example, which was considered as far up as at 
the roundtable, concerns the future of the nuclear power 
industry. This is a typical issue on which no agreement 
can be reached, like belief or disbelief in the lucky 
number 13 or in a black cat. | am following that 
discussion partly out of masochism and partly because it 
is an instructive example of demagoguery. In general, it 
looks like the oppositionist circles and the Catholic press 
are against nuclear power stations, while the ecological 
circles are divided (a disaster of the Chernobyl kind is an 
ecological catastrophe, but on the other hand the extrac- 
tion and burning of coal also are a misfortune), and lastly 
the government side supports, of necessity, building 
nuclear power stations. Each side offers a countless 
number of arguments. The superiority in number and 
weight of arguments probably belongs to opponents of 
nuclear power industry in our country, who claim that 
instead the economy should be made less energy-inten- 
sive, beginning with the power transmission cables and 
ending with the antedi!uvian machinery and equipment, 
boilers, boiler plants, furnaces, etc., which guzzle coal 
and energy like dragons. 


Very well, the opposing side rejoins, but since even now 
there is an energy shortage in this country, so much that 
power blackouts are necessary, how can we consider 
transforming the entire economy, as related to a change 
in the system of society and to modernization, which will 
take an entire decade, and at the same time support a 
5-day work week for miners, with no more work Satur- 
days, and a reduction in the extraction of coal owing to 
its wasteful exploitation, while lacking the billions of 
dollars needed to import crude petroleum? Since this is a 
feuilleton about demagoguery, | shall make bold to 
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express the view that I appreciate greatly the opposi- 
lion’s arguments in favor of building small and large 
hydroelectric power plants, windmills, and converting 
the economy from an energy-intensive to an energy- 
conserving one, but | want to ask whether it is not 
demagoguery to at the same time close one’s eyes to the 
fact that this is a task that will take an entire generation 
to accomplish and cost a huge sum of money, and that if 
we want to at the same time accomplish that other, also 
extremely valid and lofty goal of markedly curtailing coal 
extraction, then we shall soon shiver with cold in the 
dark. 


Particularly demagogic are the press interviews and 
published comments of economists, who compete in 
issuing criticisms, warnings, and pious wishes. Thus 
while formerly official personages and the official press 
could not say even one good word about the opposition, 
now the situation is reversed and opposition economists 
cannot find it in themselves to even murmur one good 
word about the decisions of the authorities. Nothing is to 
their liking—such is the nature of the opposition and, so 
far as | am concerned, | can hardly wait for Messieurs 
Krawczyk, Bugaj, Jozefiak, Sniecinski, and others [Soli- 
darity and opposition leaders and economists] to take 
over the Polish economy, and then Messieurs Wilczek 
and Sekula will have a field day taunting them. 


So far, however, we are being threatened by the genuine 
peril that the demagoguery of certain reborn trade union- 
ists will combine with the actual social discontent and 
economic disaster to result in a political disaster, that is, 
in a chaos which will prompt demand for a strong-arm 
government to give the increasingly weary nation some 
room to breathe and to allay foreign concern. And who 
knows, it may be that at least part of the strikes is being 
organized for the purpose of preventing the consolida- 
tion of the proreform orientation within the party and of 
the procompromise orientation within Solidarity and 
demonstrating that reforms and revisionists—pardon, 
reformers—lead to ruin. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Goals of Association for Democratic Initiative 
Discussed 

28000083b Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 

7 Feb 89 pp 19-21 


[Article by Milan Jajcinovic, including excerpt of speech 
by Predrag Matvejevic, given 3 February at Zagreb 
University, at the charter meeting of the Association for 
Democratic Initiative: “A Democratic Toy” 


[Text] When Koca Popovic, Karlo Stajner, Jug Grizell, 
Predrag Vranicki, Ivan Kuvacic, Ljubisa Ristic, Branko 
Horvat, Radivoje “Lola” Djukic, Dubravka Ugresic, 
Andrija Kresic, Laslo Vegel, Ljuba Tadic (the actor), 
Skhelzen Maligi, Vesna Pesic, Abdulah Sidran, Milan 
Kangrga, Bogdan Bogdanovic, Srdjan Vrcan, Miroslav 
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Peculjic, Predrag Matveyevic, Vladimir Milcin, Aleksan- 
dar Tijanic, Ferid Muhic, Lev Kreft are gathered together, 
even though it be on paper...then this is indisputably an 
important public act. That act—in a way (since most of 
those listed were not present}—occurred last Thursday (3 
February 1989) in crowded Room No 7 in the School of 
Philosophy at Zagreb University. It was then, that is, that 
the Association for the Yugoslav Democratic In:tiative 
{UJDI] was established. And all those mentioned were 
nominated to be members of its council, and then later 
Mirko Kovac, Zika Pavlovic, Pavle Ugrinov also became 
members of the association... 


Why was the association established at all, what will be 
its operating methods, and what are its objectives? The 
question is not a simple one, and the answer is to be 
found in the future. Were it otherwise, there probably 
would not have been so much argument over what it 1s 
aiming at and over the association’s very structure. What 
can be stated with certainty and stands firmly is the fact 
that the UJDI takes the disturbing Yugoslav reality, 
which has gone to the verge of absurdity, as its point of 
departure. The sublimation of that “surrealism of real- 
ity” was expressed most clearly by the satirist Radivoje 
“Lola” Djukic with his story about his acquaintance, the 
hungry poetess, who rummages in garbage cans. Because 
of that existential uneasiness and Yugoslavia’s general 
messiness, in which “the absence of a democratic system 
is standing in the way of a possible change,” it 1s stated 
in the association’s manifesto (to which there were 
objections that it is dry and uninspired and in which 
attempts were made to incorporate positions different 
from those proposed), the association “considers the 
main reason for its existence to be the fact that today in 
Yugoslavia there is no political initiative that 1s both 
Yugoslav and democratic.” 


Aside from that, Yugoslavia “is neither democratically 
organized, nor democratically legitimized, nor do its 
current constitutional form and legal system make pos- 
sible the establishment and operation of a public that 
would express the diversity of interests and ideas that do 
exist, the individualities and the particularities, and on 
the basis of their public confrontation create the prereq- 
uisites for achieving a generality that would suit the 
majority and would stand under conditions acceptable to 
all.” 


Diversity 


Nikola Viskovic did not agree with the excerpts from the 
manifesto, the case for which was made by Zarko 
Puhovski, one of its drafters, where it says today it 1s not 
possible to express “a diversity of interests and ideas.” 
The professor from Split based his objection on a com- 
parison of what is being written by MLADINA, DUGA, 
or VJESNIK, out of a feeling that there is no question of 
sameness. That was the second polemical spark. Visk- 
ovic also struck the first one when he did not agree with 
the requirement set down by Branko Horvat, who was 
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chairing the meeting, that everyone who wished to speak 
in the discussion ask for the floor by raising the enroll- 
ment card of the association (distributed to the partici- 
pants). Viskovic called this procedure undemocratic 
(and most of those present supported him with 
applause), “since at the end it will be seen who will 
become a member of the association” (it 1s not known 
whether Professor Viskovic will become a member, he 
left before the end), and until then “everyone must have 
the right to take part in the discussion.” But Horvat did 
not give in, since “the decision has been made that those 
who are members are to take the floor first in the 
discussion..." Viskovic did not agree with that either 
(nor did the majority), and Horvat gave in, though not 
very willingly. 


It is evident from the association's manifesto that it aims 
at getting beyond the “decisionmaking legitimized by the 
national state,” that is, at democratic restructuring of 
Yugoslavia, in which the federal level of its organization 
would acquire the status of a separate entity (that would 
arise out of the direct decisionmaking of its citizens,” 
i.c., that would be based on the liberal democratic model 
in which the individual or citizen 1s at the center. The 
manifesto, which was in the end adopted after a lengthy 
discussion, often similar to a tug-of-war and iniellectual 
hair-splitting, states as one of the aspirations the free- 
dom of association “on principles of personal interests 
and correction out of solidarity” and the establishment 
of a “democratic sovereign—the people (the demos), 
which embraces all citizens regardless of their ethnic, 
sexual, vocational, religious, political, social, cultural, 
and other differences, which necessarily are respected.” 
What is more, the association, Zarko Puhovski said, has 
the intention of making it possible not to belong to a 
party, i.¢., no world outlook would be taken as exclusive 
and undeniable, and it would be open to all who are 
ready to expose their ideas to competition, public dis- 
cussion, and judgment of the public. The intention ts for 
people in a democratic and federally constituted Yugo- 
slavia to come together “not on the basis of what they 
were born,” but on the basis of support for particular 
ideas. 


Would establishment of Yugoslavia as a democratic 
community, i.¢., after adoption of a constitution that 
would facilitate direct elections (also made possible by 
the Constitution), would the main reason for existence of 
the UJDI disappear? Judging on the basis of conversa- 
tions with some of the originators and on the basis of 
what Puhovski said in the founding assembly (“The 
discussion of the democratic option has to be imposed 
on the public, it has to be introduced to it.”’), that would 
be enough; their basic motive would have been satisfied. 
But there are also those who think otherwise. That 1s, 
individuals are not satisfied with “merely” instilling 
reasonableness into the political sphere (which 1s bur- 
dened with insanity and obstinacy) nor with the fact that 
“yet another” new method of political action is being in 
fact legalized (action that in future should encourage and 
suggest other methods as well). This opinion was 
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expressed most directly by Stanimir Lazic of Novi Sad, 
who feels that the association must be based on practices 
which will not divide people into the working class and 
others, bread into people’s bread and some other, intel- 
lectuals into honest and dishonest, in which the party 
will not hold a monopoly, in which the army will not 
belong to the party—and in which it will not have its 
political role—in which everyone will be guaranteed 
frecdom and security. At the same time, the association 
would have to preserve its independence of all existing 
institutions “and when possible become the Yugoslav 
Democratic Party.” 


The Name 


There were proposals (Matevz Krivic) to even change the 
name of the association, to call it the Association for 
Democratic Transformation of Yugoslavia. That pro- 
posal encountered resistance. Skhelzen Maliqi backed up 
his disagreement with that intention with the argument 
that such a change, that is, introduction of the word 
“transformation,” would make the association too pro- 
grammatic in nature and would thus limit its activity, 
while “the association must primarily be a part of the 
democratic public: critical and independent.” Srdjan 
Vrcan was also against the initiative for transforming the 
association into a party. Probably aroused by the words 
of Ivan Prpic: “We confront the same thing that our 
predecessors confronted 40 and 70 years ago in trying to 
establish something that had not existed before that time 
and which was unsuitable.” He renounced even the role 
of a “savior that would offer the formula of a rescue.” 
For Vrcan, a democratic initiative is only the “con- 
ception of a movement, not an organization,” which is 
why they should only indicate the leading ideas and 
“bring people together around them,” i.e., “address the 
public” and in that way impart to it “reasonableness 
instead of escalation of prejudices and fanaticism.” 
Srdjan Vrcan thus expressed at the same time a funda- 
mental dilemma for a number of people drawn to the 
association: Should it be a firm organization (a party) or 
a looser organization (a movement)? 


The scale tipped to the side of proponents of the idea of 
a movement bringing together all those who favor a 
civilized method of correcting and changing a frequently 
uncivilized Yugoslav reality. The objective of the asso- 
Ciation, at least as presented by proponents of the idea of 
a movement, is to influence the government, not to 
govern itself. Branko Horvat said: “We are not a party in 
the sense of an organization of like-minded people 
fighting for power. We are neither a party, nor are we of 
like mind. We favor cultivation of dialogue and a contest 
of opinions, that is, a movement for democratic trans- 
formation of Yugoslav society.” If the association is not 
an Organization of the like-minded, and it is not, then it 
will have to allow even certain “exotic birds” to become 
members. One of them is Ivan Zvonimir Cicak, whose 
appearance evoked even greater media attention than 
the telegram from Koca Popovic (“I completely support 
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the establishment of this association, which is the oppo- 
site of pernicious...”). His arrival probably caused the 
greatest anger in Branko Horvat, who was the most 
persistent advocate for retaining the article in the bylaws 
proposed previously, which was politically restrictive 
and would not allow anyone to join the association who 
is a nationalist and chauvinist. 


Cicak described his appearance at the School of Philos- 
ophy in terms of the curiosity of someone who “came to 
see where the limit on democracy lies.” He said that he 
was aware that many people would interpret his appear- 
ance as political arrogance, that his appearance could 
compromise the meeting, but that he would be happy if 
the platform of the association were so broad that even 
he (“pasted over with labels”) could operate in it. Find- 
ing himself face-to-face with a majority of those who in 
the early seventies were on the opposite side from him, 
Cicak proclaimed himself and some among them to be 
victims of the system who right at this point are display- 
ing a new attribute. It is manifested even in the work of 
the plenum of the LCY [League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia] Central Committee, “which was not shame- 
ful, as many have said, but the beginning of the birth of 
something new. And that this meeting could be held at 
all demonstrates that it is so.” Cicak said of that new 
reality that he does not speak with disgust, since he is no 
longer either an intellectual or an artisan (“in spite of all 
the laws I have been placed under a ban’’), but, like some 
others present, is a “victimological casualty of the 
system.” “I am Nelson Mandela!” Cicak said, asking 
those assembled there: “Does your democracy presup- 
pose my freedom? If yes, then we can work together!?” 
The applause confirmed that there were many who 
thought that way. 


There is no doubt whatsoever that Cicak’s intention, 
assuming it was not acrobatics for the media, was a kind 
of test of the democratic spirit of the association for a 
Yugoslav Democratic Initiative. Cicak is perhaps only 
the first who will conduct such a test. Later, there will 
probably be other “exotic birds” of varying shades of 
color who will want to join the association. As for the 
association itself, its bylaws state that any citizen of 
Yugoslavia who accepts the program of the UJDI may 
join. 


As Ivan Kuvacic mentioned, individual intellectual 
effort and civic courage (he mentioned Solzhenitsyn and 
Sakharov) will have a large part to play in the activity of 
the association, especially since “the government always 
has an eye out” and since it is “necessary for the 
initiative to be independent.” The association is “not at 
all a militant organization (or revolutionary, as it once 
was called) that will, say, organize rallies and bring down 
the government” (Horvat), but many of its members feel 
that “the situation we are in demands that we begin to 
question the old values and create new ones” (Matve- 
jevic). As a part of those future efforts, proposals were 
heard to the effect that attention should be paid to the 
necessity of independent courts, to the establishment of 
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the political referendum, to the formation of a govern- 
ment that would include members who did not belong to 
the party, to demands for a civilian option for required 
niviitary service, to amending the law on association of 
citizens and the law on information, entry into the EEC, 
and so on. What is more, those present were also able to 
hear of the existence of a number of new initiatives 
which are a part of the new wave of democracy. First of 
all, of the planned establishment of the Yugoslav Alli- 
ance of Greens and the upcoming founding of the 
Committee for Yugoslav-European Integration and 
Cooperation, which is preparing to publish an indepen- 
dent newspaper. 


Yugoslavism 


All the speakers mentioned democracy. Rarely did any- 
one spell out what kind—yet there are various democra- 
cies, including some that are opposites. All were in favor 
of Yugoslavism. But it is not one and only one thing 
either. The Slovenians Miha Kovac, Matevz Krivic, and 
Lev Kreft made the most mention of a possibility of a 
certain fetishization of Yugoslavism. Krivic did not like 
certain of the phrasings in the manifesto, especially those 
pertaining to relations among the republics, the nation- 
alities, and the Federation. For him, there is no democ- 
racy in Yugoslavia without prior democracy in the 
republics; that is, he does not favor “democratic integra- 
tion of the community at the federal level,” as the 
manifesto states, but “setting it up democratically.” 
When after the vote these objections of his were not 
sustained (nor were the proposals of certain other pro- 
ponents), and when the vote was in favor of making no 
corrections at all in the proposed manifesto, Krivic (who 
had been expected to become a member of the council) 
withdrew from membership in the association. But since 
even earlier he had disputed the assertion of Ivan Prpic 
to the effect that “he desired individual expression 
through the family and the nationality,” saying that a 
thesis that was not his had been imputed to him, we have 
to believe that Krivic remained outside the association 
because he did not want the “arrangement of the Feder- 
ation to be prescribed in advance.” 


Miha Kovac on the other hand warned of the possible 
danger concealed in the desire 10 supersede the individ- 
ual “republic” nationalisms and instead of several 
nationalisms arrive at one—Yugoslav (“I will not trade 
the autarky of my republic for the autarky of Yugosia- 
via!”). A bit later, Lev Kreft recalled that associations for 
democracy at the level of the nationality very quickly 
transfer the emphasis from the democratic to the ethnic, 
and that the emphasis in the association must not be 
allowed to pass from the ethnic to the Yugoslav. Srdjan 
Vrcan also spoke about his discomfort with such possi- 
bilities. “I know,” Vrcan said, “that Yugoslavism may 
also be realized in an undemocratic way. It is in fact our 
task not to allow that; to see that it is not unitaristic and 
authoritarian, but democratic. This discussion increased 
the already high tension in the hall—at that point there 
was still the possibility of a "quite firm“ organization of 
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the association—and then with Branko Horvat's "dem- 
ocratic breach” (refusing a person the right to reply, even 
though he had been stubborn and too heated) and 
Matevz Krivic’s “hair-splitting,” the tension reached its 
high point. With Predrag Matvejevic’s appeal that the 
petty squabble be overcome and that individuals not 
behave "like politicians” and with the vote (in favor of 
the proposed text of the manifesto), the founding assem- 
bly resumed its normal rhythm, passed the bylaws, and 
elected the members of the executive committee (Mir- 
jana Kasapovic, Petar Ladjevic, Alija Hodzic, Mladen 
Lazic, Nenad Zakosek, Milorad Pupovac, Srdjan 
Dvornik...) and Zarko Puhovski as chairman. 


Will this group of intellectuals—actually virtual intellec- 
tual elite—which declares itself to be Yugoslav, manage 
to achieve anything of what it has set itself as a task? 
When so many prestigious people with so much author- 
ity come together, we have to expect that they will set 
something in motion, that they will do something. But 
the question is, how possible is that at all, given the way 
Yugoslavia is now crisscrossed with preserves, feudal 
estates, and small holdings? The very idea of serious 
democracy in Yugoslavia seems quite utopian today, 
almost like a dream. Especially since intelligence is still 
quite often under suspicion in the Balkans, especially 
when it is thought that it also has political ambitions. 
One should be realistic: democracy cannot be established 
by decree, but it can be abolished. 


[Box, pp 20-21] 


Predrag Matvejevic: ‘Yugoslavia and Europe’ 


The history of the South Slavs, as well as of the non-Slav 
peoples living in Yugoslavia, is a part of European 
history. The resistance which defended Europe's sur- 
vival was displayed here. This gives us certain rights. We 
have paid tribute for that, and we are still paying it: in 
the form of backwardness or division. The question of 
whether we are the first country of the Third World in 
Europe or the first European country in the so-called 
Third World can be answered in various ways. Even we 
ourselves are not always giving one and the same answer. 


In our determination and effort to overcome the past— 
to rise above backwardness and raise the country on a 
new foundation—the best among us have invested the 
best that they possessed, that they knew how to do, and 
that they were able to do. We cannot deny their contri- 
bution without denying ourselves: that share does not 
date from yesterday; the achievements, in spite of every- 
thing, do survive. 


We are not beginning, then, from scratch, but we see that 
we must operate in a new way. We expected more and 
perhaps had the right to expect it. The socialism to which 
we committed ourselves has experienced grave troubles. 
We no longer believe in those who have not justified 
confidence. We speak timidly about the new socialism. 
We are not the only ones doing so. We ask ourselves, 
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each in his own way, how to preserve what has been 
achieved: what has been achieved in the resistance to 
fascism and Stalinism, in the fight for survival and 
independence, in defense of the rights of the nationalities 
and the joint federal state? 


The crisis through which Yugoslav society is passing has 
lasted too long. We know that it is not merely economic. 
The situation we are in demands that we reassess the 
proclaimed values and look for new ones: without relying 
on values, we cannot get out of the crisis, precisely 
because it is not merely economic. Reforms which are 
superficial and not thought through cannot eliminate its 
causes, nor diminish its consequences. Stronger moves 
and sharper changes of direction are needed. Boldness is 
needed for them, although boldness itself is no longer 
enough: there must also be wisdom and professional 
competence and respect, and much of that is still lacking. 


It is time when we reflect once again on Yugoslavia’s 
place in Europe. This could not solve anything in 
advance, but such a demand could open up the way to a 
solution. Unfortunately, there has not been enough bold- 
ness to formulate it officially and present it in public. 
The routines of ideology and the pragmatisms of politics, 
although they have no better alternative, are not predis- 
posed to it. Integration within Europe frightens the 
bureaucratic spirit, which knows that it cannot survive 
such a test: a stricter criterion would show how incom- 
petent and backward it is. It is time to prepare for entry 
into a higher level of circulation of work and production, 
time to prepare for radical changes and replacements. 
Among other things, this presupposes greater civil rights, 
human liberties that are more real, a more up-to-date 
democracy, a modern state based on law, a more func- 
tional Federation, and many other things. 


At an hour which announces a European community 
without borders, thought needs to be given to our coun- 
try’s possible position in that community. In Europe 
itself, there is growing awareness that merchants and 
their transactions, without deeper cultural and creative 
bridges, cannot link together various nationalities and 
their legacies. Particularistic separations have proven to 
be provincial and harmful everywhere in the world. 
Under our conditions, going to the very top, they would 
be fateful and tragic. The ethnic antagonisms which are 
disrupting us once again can be resolved only in broad 
and democratic processes of integration, at the level of 
Our entire country and the European continent. We do 
not intend to suppress nor to sacrifice our desire to be 
equal—both as nationalities in our own country and as a 
national community in Europe: no one any longer 
demands this of us. 


Entry into Europe presupposes each part of the Yugoslav 
Federation separately and all of us together seek appro- 
priate grounds, supporting each other: thus, everyone 
can display separateness and verify abilities. This could 
help even to resolve old nationality questions in a new 
way, in a broader democratic context: at the moment 
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when Europe itself is studying the prospects for postna- 
tionalism, after overcoming the outdated conception of 
the nationality and the national culture, to guarantee 
identities and relations among them in a modern and 
appropriate way. Among us, | am afraid, there are still 
many of those who see only the Europe of the past, that 
same Europe which gave us few opportunities and still 
fewer possibilities: such people on the one hand are 
afraid of Europeanism, while on the other they revere its 
myths. 


Nonalignment, which has also been going through crises, 
does not preclude participation throughout the entire 
space of geography and history, nor closer economic and 
cultural cooperation with everyone in the world, and, as 
far as we are concerned, with Europe itself. In this 
respect, we should also free ourselves of prejudices. It 
would be good if Europe also adopted a more favorable 
position of its own toward the nonaligned countries, and 
perhaps itself become nonaligned: in any case, it has to 
free itself of Eurocentrism. Yugoslav experience can be 
useful to it, provided Europe reassesses itself in a critical 
spirit. Our dowry is not immense, but it is not negligible 
either. 


It is time, then, for us to decide and to act. If we are to 
enter the European community properly, we have to 
fulfill the relevant conditions, to work so that they are 
fulfilled as soon as possible. It would be tragic if because 
of prejudices or inertia we were once again to let the right 
time slip by. This would not be the first time. For all the 
differences which divide us from one another, those 
which are natural and those which are not, if the right to 
difference is respected as one of the achievements of our 
age, we can travel together the road which is opening up: 
those who are the most inclined to us in the world are 
awailing us as a multinational and governmental com- 
munity, a community that is European in the true sense 
of the word. That reputation which we have gained and 
which we have been losing more and more cannot be 
divided up. 


The Association for a Yugoslav Democratic Initiative 
can to some extent help in this matter. That gives it a 
reason to exist and justifies it. Incidentally, there are so 
many issues—the issue of community and its divisions, 
of survival in it and equality—that can be debated only 
at the Yugoslav level, since the other levels are too 
narrow for it. Those who do not realize that, have not 
understood anything in present-day Europe. We know 
that they can get along without us, and we can also do 
without them. The European spirit is today seeking 
convergence and synthesis. 


New Forms of Political Pluralism Sought 
28000081 Zagreb VJIESNIK (PANORAMA SUBOTOM 
Supplement) in Serbo-Croatian 11 Mar 89 p 2 


[Article by Franc Setinc: “Who Is Bothered by Plural- 
ism?” 


[Text] We must return to the goals of political pluralism, 
a nonparty system, and democracy and translate these 
principles into action. 
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Political pluralism is indispensable for our socicty, and 
so open discussion of it cannot be avoided. Such piural- 
ism is not exclusively a possession of bourgeois society: 
rather in special Yugoslav form it is also a requirement 
for further development of our system, a factor promot- 
ing competition between alternatives and programs, a 
new impetus and an effective weapon for routing |-party 
rule. Without radical renewal of all political life there is 
no way out of the crisis. It is not possible for us to have 
democracy in the economy and a dictatorship in politics. 


The l-party system has proved itself to be inefficient. 
This is becoming clear now even to persons who as 
recently as yesterday cherished the myth of infallibility 
of the party, the myth that history selected the vanguard 
in advance and that it has bestowed progress on the 
people. What we believed so recently as yesterday 
appears to us today in the light of the serious crisis to be 
an unrealizable illusion or as a serious error. 


In the past we theoretically accepted the pluralism of 
self-management interests and a specific political plural- 
ism. Kardelj wrote about this in his “Pravci razvoja” 
[Directions of Development]. This policy was also 
accepted by the | Ith congress of the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia. Unfortunately, little was subsequently done 
in theory and practice to develop this concept further 
and put it into practice. On the contrary, we confined it 
in practice to “officially sanctioned pluralism,” using it 
as a facade behind which |-party rule was preserved 
unimpeded. Naturally, it was not uniform throughout 
the country. There was more pluralism in some places 
and less in others. 


It is troublesome that political piuralism is being intro- 
duced the fastest in Slovenia, which also has a longer 
tradition of pluralism, dating from the time of the War of 
National Liberation. The recently established alliances 
have already found a place in the SAWP (Socialist 
Alliance of Working People). Although the SAWP has 
not yet adjusted to the new relationships in its program 
and statute, it earnestly promises to do so. However, it 
has accepted the idea of autonomous political subjects 
inside the SAWP as an expression of the new political 
and cultural needs of the people. At the same time, it is 
aware that it is not enough to say that we are against the 
introduction of a multiparty system or against return to 
a l-party monopoly such as we have had in the past. No 
one is satisfied any longer with this “not.” We must 
answer the question of what we are offering as our 
alternative and whether it will be better than the demand 
for a multiparty system. This is certainly a creative 
process, in which no one should be denied the right of 
taking active part in the search for new ways of develop- 
ing the political system, a new vision of socialism, and 
new alternative programs for solving pressing social 
problems. 


The Most Important Question 


The most important question is how to bring about 
genuine development of a nonparty form of political 
pluralism within the framework of the SAWP, where 
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alternative interests may also find expression, including 
alternative movements and alliances, regardless of 
whether they are called democratic or social democratic. 
This is of course a major effort, considering that this 
form of pluralism will be acceptable to the majority of 
people only if it will make possible an economically more 
efficient, politically more democratic, and more humane 
socialism, as Dr Grlickov would say. This form of 
pluralism should by no means mean yet another disap- 
pointment of the people, yet another artifice which 
would in essence represent a step backward rather than a 
step forward from the bourgeois multiparty system. 


In some parts of Yugoslavia we are already hearing 
across-the-board adverse criticism of the process taking 
place in Slovenia. So it is that we have already had 
occasion to read that there is being established in this 
republic a multiparty system which threatens the politi- 
cal legitimacy and historical role of the LCY (League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia). In short, some people are 
trying to represent the democratic processes in this part 
of the federation as a political deviation, as something 
dangerous, almost as an effort which threatens Yugosla- 
via as a whole, as if it were not clear enough to us by now 
that the main reason for this is that the League of 
Communists has been losing legitimacy in previous 
developments of statist socialism which led to a crisis of 
unprecedented proportions. At the same time, these and 
similar critics resort to distortion and falsification of 
facts. For example, they intentionally overlook the fact 
that there are no political parties at all in Slovenia and 
that only alliances exist as new forms of political action. 
There naturally are also aspirations for a multiparty 
society in them; most probably they are not an expres- 
sion of anticommunism but of great dissatisfaction with 
the inefficiency of the existing system. This dissatisfac- 
tion will be heightened even further in the future if we in 
Yugoslavia continue for a long time to organize a hunt 
for one or another “heretic,” “enemy,” or the like rather 
than return to the proper goals of political pluralism, a 
nonparty system, and democracy and transform them 
from a principle into action. 


Of course, this will not be easy, because we have no 
models in the world, in that nowhere does nonparty 
pluralism as yet exist. Consequently, we must develop it 
as a political innovation, as a new opportunity for 
arriving at a more convincing basis of legitimacy than 
the I-party system. We must broaden the context in 
which it will be possible to legalize the aspirations, 
alternatives, and programs coming into being in our 
society, except for those which would seriously endanger 
our constitutional structure. 


If we want to be more active in creating nonparty 
pluralism, we must immediately undertake reform of the 
League of Communists, the Socialist Alliance, and other 
sociopolitical organizations. At one time we spoke of 
them as being in the front and connected by relation- 
ships of interdependent and mutual responsibility. But 
the way it happened was that in effect there was a 
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transmission system and the League of Communists was 
the organization responsible for all relevant political life 
in society. And now we finally learn that each section of 
the front, the “classical” and the “new,” must be inde- 
pendent in every respect, both in setting up programs 
and in personnel. Of course, all subjects must try to 
create collective programs on the points on which this is 
necessary, useful, and possible, but at the same time they 
must also compete with each other in an effort to ensure 
better and higher quality decisions in the parliamentary 
mechanism and in society as a whole. There must be an 
end to any permanently entrenched leadership. No one 
can be or should be guaranteed a leadership role in 
society by the constitution. 


All Reforms Simultaneously 


What part is to be played in this process by transforma- 
tion of the LCY? Some think that social reform is the 
most important thing, and that overhaul of the LCY 
should come after it. | would agree with this, but on the 
condition that it would mean beginning the processes of 
all three reforms simultaneously, as is proper. However. 
by no means would | favor our reaching agreement on a 
timetable for reforms which would involve leaving the 
LCY “untouched” while the economic reform is not 
successfully carried out. In reality this would mean that 
the LCY would retain complete control. In other words. 
first we should carry out the social reform and then turn 
Our attention to reforming the party. 


To put it briefly, I do not believe that we would be able 
to Carry out economic reform successfully if we fail to 
change the LCY at the same time. The process of 
transforming the party government into a legal one can 
succeed only if it is paralleled by a process changing the 
governing party to a democratic League of Communists 
in which there is enough room for initiatives and polit- 
ical innovation, for a dynamic relationship between 
majority and minority, etc. If the LCY were to partici- 
pate in the processes of social transformation as it is 
currently constituted, that is, unchanged, it would block 
rather than promote progressive and democratic social 
transformations. 


Hence let us begin the arduous and responsible work of 
finding new forms of political pluralism consonant with 
the political system of socialist self-management, rather 
than enter new processes of polarization and look for a 
new stumbling block in our Yugoslav politics. After all 
our Own party and other documents oblige us to do just 
this, if there is still anyone at all who tries to argue for the 
latter. 


Questions Raised Regarding Vilasi Arrest 
28000080 Zagreb VJESNIK (PANORAMA SUBOTOM 
Supplement) in Serbo-Croatian 11 Mar 89 p 1 


[Commentary by Srdjan Spanovic: “Why Does Vilasi 
Have To Be Put on Trial?” first paragraph is VJESNIK 
introduction] 


[Text] It will be a pity if the political decision to arrest 
Azem Vilasi only serves as an alibi for those responsible 
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for the political defeat suffered so far in Kosovo—a 
paradigm for the Yugoslav political crisis. 


It has been decades since the arrests of Andrija Hebrang 
and Sreten Zujovic and. a few years later, of Milovan 
Djilas but now the media once again are reporting the 
news of the arrest of another political figure who had 
been (at least until not long ago) a member of the top 
leadership of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia— 
the Presidency of the League of Communists of Yugo- 
Slavia (LCY] Central Committee (once known as the 
Politburo). 


The person in question is Azem Vilasi, arrested in early 
March, member of the Provincial Committee of the 
League of Communists of Kosovo and former number | 
man in the Kosovo party organization, former member 
of the LCY Central Committee, whom that body 
expelled in a secret vote at its last, 21st plenum. 


After the acknowledgement that he had gone down into 
the mines of Stari Trg during the Trepca miners’ strike. 
that act could be inserted into the mosaic as proof, 
regardless of the sympathy or lack of sympathy which 
one might feel for him, of Azem Vilasi’s naivete and 
dilettantism in the politics of Yugoslavia today. Proof of 
naivete and dilettantism regardless of the occasion for 
such an act. 


The possibility that he might be arrested was viewed as 
political folklore by a considerable portion of the public 
even after the demonstrations by hundreds of thousands 
of people in front of the SFRY Assembly. when there 
were passionate demands for Vilasi’s arrest. among other 
things. Only now, more than a week since Vilasi’s arrest. 
do we look differently at an incident, possibly quite 
fortuitous, that occurred in the course of that outpouring 
of national will, when Slobodan Milosevic was unable at 
first to make out what the masses of people were 
demanding. When thousands of voices demanded the 
arrest of Vilasi, he promised that their desire (will) would 
be done. And it came to pass—Vilasi was arrested! 


Let us ignore the possibility that those masses included 
well-informed persons who—as had also happened when 
workers arrived on the same spot in October of last year 
from Rakovica, the industrial basin of Belgrade—*at the 
right moment spoke the right words” (and demands). 


Let us also ignore the fact that in some of the media and 
public Vilasi has been convicted before the trial has even 
begun, something which ought not to occur in any 
constitutional state, or in a country that is striving 
toward that status. 


Let us also forget that the arrest of Vilasi (and that of all 
those in the group cited for well-founded suspicion of 
having committed the criminal act of counterrevolution- 
ary endangerment of the constitutional order) was not 
followed by numerous public protests nor the establish- 
ment of various committees to defend Azem Vilasi’s 
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rights, with the justification that there is much that 1s 
unsaid, unclear. Although this says a great deal about the 
general state of democratic feeling and pr:nciples. We 
believe that the arrest really was based on sound and 
credible proof, proof sounder than the standard legal 
formula of “well-founded suspicion.” 


If you strip the case down to its essentials, accepting or 
rejecting all the aforementioned suppositions, there 
remains the impression, founded on historical experi- 
ence in this area, that Azem Vllasi simply had to be put 
on trial. Perhaps that was not only his fate alone but our 
collective fate. 


Because after counterrevolution erupted in 1981, some- 
one had to settle accounts with the “Djakovic Group” 
and Fadila Hoxha, and that was Azem VIlasi, although it 
could have been someone else. Given the continuing 
sequence of national leaders, it was logical to anticipate 
that someone would become the new leader of the 
Albanians in Kosovo, and once again it was Vilasi. And 
that was not at all due to his own merits, quite apart from 
the question of whether he even wanted to become the 
leader. He was promoted to leader by the same people 
who not so long before had called him the “Serbian dog.” 
Perhaps Vllasi really organized the “Gandhiesque 
protests” in November of last year and February of this 
year (or perhaps it was somebody else}—on that we will 
have to await the verdict of the court and the verdict of 
history. But the impression is that somebody had to be 
arrested. 


However, inasmuch as someone in a fairly high position 
(or someone recently demoted) must answer for the 
entire situation in this country and for that in Kosovo in 
particular, Vilasi is simply the ideal candidate in a 
situation where everyone is looking with amazement at 
whai is happening in this country and at what repercus- 
sions it is having in the rest of the world. Not the least 
amazed are the members of the highest governmental 
and party leadership (who by virtue of their positions are 
the best informed), as if all this had come about by some 
kind of “immaculate conception” without their involve- 
ment. At the same time, a sufficiently “grave” crime has 
been found, a national leader has been removed from the 
scene, and once again Yugoslavia has gained a sort of 
time-out to put things in order, however short it may be. 
The situation in this country is sufficiently grave (the 
politicians would say complex) that even a volleyball- 
style time-out of 30 seconds is important. 


On the one hand, there remains the question of the legal 
well-foundedness of Vilasi’s arrest. It is up to the court 
alone to establish that and to make and pronounce 
judgement. The court needs no stage-prompting, partic- 
ularly since Vilasi’s life is at stake (if the maximum 
possible punishment is imposed). 


This brings us to the conclusion that behind the arrest of 
Azem Vilasi there must, on the other hand, also be a 
political decision. It does not require a minute memory 
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of history to be reminded of the leaders from the 1970's 
and the pardoned heads of state security from the 1960's, 
although their party pronounced political judgement 
against all of these as counterrevolutionaries. It can be 
said that political circumstances and the social situation 
were different then, but it will be worse for all if the 
political decision to arrest Vilasi only serves as an alibi 
for all those others responsible for the Yugoslav political 
defeat suffered so far in Kosovo—a paradigm for the 
Yugoslav political crisis, because Vilasi can not be the 
one and only criminal. 


Writer Cosic Expresses Doubts About Milosevic 
28000086 Zagreb VJESNIK (PANORAMA SUBOTOM 
Supplement) in Serbo-Croatian 18 Mar 89 p 14 


[Article by Stipe Oreskovic] 


[Text] Slobodan Milosevic’s book of selected speeches 
“Godine raspleta” [The Years of the Denouement], 
which has been printed in “15,000 copies,” would soon 
have gone into its second printing even if it had not 
received promotion worthy of Barnum from government 
television. People would have gone looking for it. 


Desanka Maksimovic and Kosta Mihailovic, two presti- 
gious reviewers, suggest that it constitutes a serious 
political project. Indeed, the author himself says in his 
preface that “he decided to do this book on political and 
personal grounds.” 


The political purpose was to “contribute to an under- 
standing of political events during recent years in which 
the crisis of Yugoslav society has grown. They have at 
the same time been the years of Serbia's struggle to 
achieve equality in the Yugoslav Federation and to 
resolve the issue of Kosovo and to halt the last exodus on 
the soil of Europe.” 


The political reasons for Slobodan Milosevic’s activity 
will be met “with reserve” by that portion of the public 
which does not manage to attend the rallies. 


This is shown by an analysis of the political slogans by 
which one can recognize the author of the book. His 
well-known sentence, “Serbia will be a state, or it will not 
exist at all,” has already been compared to this sentence 
in “Mein Kampf”: “Germany will be a world power or it 
will not exist at all” (Deutschland wird entweder Wellt- 
macht oder uberhaupt nich sein). A similar comparison 
is made to this statement dating from 1938: “Austria and 
Germany are two eyes in one head.” 


At the same time, somewhat more sophisticated 
attempts to rationalize the “Milosevic myth,” that 1s, 
those that rise above shouting “Slobo-slobodo” (Slobo 
represents freedom) and “Sloba, brother Serb, Serbia is 
with you,” see Milosevic as a man “on whom Yugosla- 
via’s future depends” and “the first politician of Serbian 
origin in history who has aroused the closest attention of 
the Yugoslav and world public.” Milosevic is for those 
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authors the “archetypal figure of the savior expected to 
provide salvation from pseudo-Oriental despotism and 
leadership toward the promised land referred to as a 
state based on law.” He is said to be both “the Scaevola 
of economism and a secret advocate of Reaganomics.” 


Between those poles, at which “national pictures of the 
world” are quite certainly projected, there is no need 
now to follow the principle of peasant wisdom and seek 
a “golden mean,” a truth which is “in the middle,” to 
“avoid the extremes” and make a “Yugoslav synthesis” 
from those two poles. 


The Slogans Call for an Analysis 


We agree with the instruction on method supplied by our 
well-known historian of Marxism to the effect that “a 
thesis cannot be argued and proven on the basis of 
quotations out of context” and that “in evaluating a text 
or an individual we must first of all enter into an integral 
analysis of the text or the person’s actions.” An equally 
important warning is that it is also essential “to examine 
the real historical context to which a statement pertains, 
that is, the relation between the statement and reality. 
The actual meaning of a statement is not determined 
solely and exclusively by the statement itself, but by its 
relation to the real situation, the fit of the statement with 
reality constituting its truthfulness. That is why one and 
the same statement may have differing meaning from 
one historical context to another, so that it does not seem 
advisable to determine the real meaning of a statement 
made in one context from the reality of some other 
context.” 


That is why all those comparisons out of context cannot 
get above the level of mere name-calling unless a dem- 
onstration is made in theoretical and politica!-historical 
terms that the contexts in which they were uttered are 
identical or at least highly similar. If assertions are to 
become arguments, it is necessary, for example, to com- 
pare the conception of the role of the state, of the people, 
of the nationality, of the political party, of the leader in 
the one movement and the other, and then to analyze the 
social protagonists (the proletariat, the lumpen-prole- 
tariat, “the Jews,” “hostile nations,” and so on) of the 
ideologies (the role of soil, war, and blood), and the real 
and concealed objectives. 


The author also says this in his preface: “As far as 
personal grounds are concerned, I am ready to make 
available to the public most of what I have said in recent 
years and thereby offer authentic documents to those 
who agree with me and to those who do not agree with 
me. So that ideas and themes for which I do not deserve 
the credit are not attributed to me, however fine they 
may be.” 


That message to readers is the most sincere instruction 
for reflection and reading which any author can suggest 
to his readers (and worshipers!). Our opinion of the book 
actually agrees in large part with the opinion of the 
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author himself. It actually is true that others were the 
originators of many of the “good ideas” in this book. The 
significance of the speeches presented in this book is 
mainly activist in nature. Just as formerly, in the pos- 
trevolutionary period, the good activists paraphrased 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, so now Slobodan Milosevic has 
shown that he can paraphrase certain present-day ideol- 
Ogies in “short and clear sentences.” That is why an 
analysis of the speeches published in this book cannot 
generate any very essential results, even at the exclu- 
sively ideological level. Another type of analysis is 
offered by the writer Dobrica Cosic in what he said in a 
discussion on the topic “Yugoslavia at the Crossroads,” 
between the poet Ciril Zlobec, who in Serbia is thought 
to be a Slovenian nationalist, and the writer Dobrica 
Cosic, who is considered in our country to be an advo- 
cate of Serbian expansionism” (TELEKS) [quotation 
marks as published]. 


Analyses of Cosic’s book “Stvarno i moguce”™ [The Real 
and the Possible] have shown that there are three basic 
categories that make up the backbone of the mythology. 
They are the people, the culture, and the army. In 
historical terms, all three together constitute the theme 
of the Serbian people’s tragic destiny. This sentence has 
a central place in “Cosic’s opus”: “What kind of a people 
are we, what kind of people are we, who die so much in 
wars for freedom and end up without it when we win.” 


The terms “spirit of the people,” “soul of the people,” 
“tragic destiny of the people.” “death of the people,” 
“irresistibly recall various schools of irrationalist philos- 
ophy in the last century and this.” 


That is why the sentences about the people (in all 
variations, all the way from the well-known “no one has 
the right to strike this people”) are only a part of what 
Radomir Konstantinovic calls “the spirit of the people,” 
which in appealing “for creation of a modern Serbian 
culture on the foundations of the patriarchal civilization 
is being promoted here against history itself.” 


Paternity Taken Away 


Ail the key concepts of the speeches mentioned in the 
book “Godine raspleta” are in beth categories and 
context consistent with the concepts in the work of the 
writer Cosic, all the way from his well-known 
“prophecy” at the 14th Meeting of the Serbian LC 
Central Committee in 1968, which was entitled “Crit- 
icism of the Ruling Ideological Conception in National- 
ity Policy.” 


This applies not only to the concept of the people, but 
also to the Kosovo myth, tragic destiny, the army and 
weapons, statehood, the conception of Yugoslavia, and 
so on, in the “Land of Death,” as John Reed, the 
well-known chronologist of the October Revolution, 
called Serbia in his 1915 reports. 
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It is not a very interesting job to prove the “ideologic ~' 
birthplace” of those well-known short sentences. Much 
more fascinating are the differences that arise between 
Cosic the ideologue and Milosevic the speechmaker and 
activist. 


In the statement referred to, Dobrica Cosic presents his 
relation to Slobodan Milosevic at several levels: 


First, he supports him as a politician in carrying out the 
task which the Serbian people has set him-—to create 
from Serbia a unified state ‘and that is in all his 
(Milosevic’s) democratic demands with respect to equal 
rights of the Serbian people and establishment of Serbia 
as a republic with equal rights.” (Cosic) 


Second, in answering a question about Milosevic (“who 
has taken from me the position of father of the Serbian 
people”) Cosic places him clearly in the “short term.” 
“For now (sic!), Milosevic undoubtedly has the full 
confidence of the Serbian people. Time will very soon 
demonstrate whether he deserves that confidence or 
not.” 


Third. In answering precisely the question of how long 
the paternity taken away will last, Cosic answered in the 
same statement: “What confuses me about Milosevic 
and feeds suspicion and reserve, is the fact that I have 
not heard anything concrete about how he intends to 
carry out the democratic reform.” 


And fourth. In evaluating the “mainstream of demo- 
cratic developments” in Serbia, on which various forces 
have battened, Cosic says that on the one hand “the flow 
has been manipulative, bureaucratic, Titoist, Milosevi- 
cist, or whatever you want to call it. This is an ebb and 
flow generated by the regime that is departing and will go 
away like everything that is dead in this world.” 


The Rejected Revolution 


This statement by Dobrica Cosic confirms the thesis, 
which incidentally is interpreted to be the strategy of the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts, whereby 
Milosevic has only the temporary role of the executor of 
the first phase of the “changes,” after which he would be 
dispatched (after expiration of that “for now” and “time 
will very quickly show”). This is further confirmed by 
Cosic’s thesis that “Milosevic does not have his own 
original ideology; that is, he follows Leninist ideology.” 


The role which Cosic places on Milosevic (unifying the 
state) has always required the rallying of all social strata 
and the full unity of the nationality. That is the way it 
always was in the period of “unification.” That task has 
compelled Milosevic to unify in a single movement ail 
those factions in the nationality which Cosic describes 
(Titoists and militants involved in the well-known case 
of the title page of STUDENT, “primitive, aggiessive, 
ethnic and nationalistic ebb and flow” around the Kos- 
ovo myth, democratic forces and educated people 
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around the sentiment of Serbia’s inequality as a state 
within Yugoslavia). But now that that first job has been 
done, Cosic is the first who divides the nationality into 
three parts. And he places Milosevic in that first part of 
the nationality which came to power in the period 
following the postwar “violent confusion” (a term which 
Cosic uses in his book “Stvarno 1 moguce’’), among the 
Bolsheviks and nondemocrats. Aware of the accuracy of 
the thesis that democratization can triumph only in the 
entire country “or it will not exist,” just as the concept of 
the Eighth Meeting of the Serbian LC Central Commit- 
tee can survive for any lengthy time only if it triumphs 
throughout the country, Milosevic is fighting for its 
universal Yugoslav application. Cosic does not believe in 
the chances of that triumph. He does not want that kind 
of triumph. As one of the people who in recent days has 
climbed high on the “‘list for hanging” has written, Cosic 
has “erased from his vocabulary even all the terms which 
could remind him of his own revolutionary past, which is 
not so long ago. It no longer includes the term ‘working 
class’ or ‘construction of socialism’ nor even ‘revolution’ 
itself in the well-known evolutionary phase.” Even if he 
managed to get rid of those terms, Milosevic could not 
get rid of the social strata projected through them 
without shattering the unity of the nationality. 


That is why Cosic is initiating a new round in carrying 
out the “democratic Serbian program.” What is its 
content, and what are its objectives? 


Pristina TV Director Interviewed 
28000083c Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 
7 Feb 89 pp 37-39 


[Interview with Dr Agim Mala, member of the Provin- 
cial Committee of the Kosovo League of Communists 
and director of TV Pristina, by Iso Rusi: “The Recog- 
nizable Shell of the Nation’; date and place not given] 


[Text] Dr Agim Mala (1951), writer and journalist, has 
published four collections of poetry, a book of short 
stories, and a play of his has been performed in the 
National Theater in Pristina. He has been the editor in 
chief of the student newspaper BOTA E RE (NEW 
WORLD) and for many years an editor of KOMUNIST 
(edition in the Albanian language). He is a member of the 
Provincial Committee of the Kosovo LC and these past 
days he has been frequently mentioned (in “both” com- 
munities) as a candidate for the member of the SFRY 
State Presidency from SAP Kosovo. He has been direc- 
tor of TV Pristina since last year. 


[DANAS] Your studio has been broadcasting programs 
in the Serbo-Croatian, Albanian, Turkish, and Romany 
languages, that is, programs intended for the nationali- 
ties and ethnic minorities who speak those languages. 
How do you inform people objectively about events in 
Kosovo in a situation in which it is obvious that some- 
times completely opposed, “proprietary,” and indeed 
even ethnically colored truths about the events are in 
circulation? 
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[Mala] It is clear to us, and I am not referring only to us 
in the news studio where I work, that there is only one 
truth, that it is indivisible. It is clear to everyone that we 
must not fall into the traps of one-sidedness, disinforma- 
tion, sensationalism, mercantilism, and least of all, 
nationalism. We have very clear principles and, what is 
more, they have been generally accepted by all, including 
even those who do not allow them and do not abide by 
them. Actually, it is all a question of ethics. In a situation 
where the legal system is not functioning properly and in 
which politics and political voluntarism are winning out, 
everything depends on the ethics of individuals and 
groups. And, still worse, a great many of these things 
depend on the political balance of power. I do not recall 
that anyone has in recent years suffered very serious 
consequences because of disinformation and falsehoods 
that have been placed in the public domain, and we 
know how the law punishes untruths and slander. 


Under such circumstances it really is not easy to supply 
information. It is doubly difficult in Kosovo, where there 
are wide divisions on an ethnic basis and where, as you 
say, everyone has “his own truth.” However, in our 
studio we somehow manage to preserve the fabric of 
editorial policy through tolerance and agreement and 
thanks to an ethics which is more and more taking on the 
purport of an existential ethics in these difficult times. In 
all programs, we try to avoid the process of political 
instrumentalization which many news media have suf- 
fered, bearing in mind that every political current is 
transient, while the studio and the people in it remain. 
With this self-styled acrobatics, we have managed to be 
only less bad than the other news media in Kosovo. 
However, that is no great consolation. Even we have 
certain stories and programs that diverge, there are also 
divisions, but the general assessment in the studio is that 
this is not a frequent phenomenon. 


[DANAS] You once said that there is an “irrational ring” 
around Kosovo, that the truth about Kosovo has not yet 
reached all regions of the country. How do you evaluate 
the present news coverage of Kosovo in other parts of 
Yugoslavia? 


[Mala] More than once I have used that metaphor, 
feeling around myself a great deal of that irrationality. 
For a time, the sources of information were stopped up, 
and everything from here was parcelled out by the 
bureaucratic structures. 


I recall that before 1981, when I was a young fledgling 
reporter for a youth newspaper, I went to the coal mines 
and drying plant of the electric power industry to write 
an article about the occupational diseases of the workers. 
After working on that topic for some length of time, | 
realized that on the average the combine had been shut 
down about 20 days that year (1978) because of absences 
caused by illness. However, it was not possible to publish 
the article. The matter even went all the way to the very 
chairman of the State Presidency of SAP [Socialist 
Autonomous Province] Kosovo. That alone can tel! you 
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how great was the power and how far-reaching the arm of 
the bureaucracy. That is why during these years I have 
mainly done film and theater criticism. After 1981, the 
sources of information opened wide all of a sudden. 
People wrote about absolutely everything. The Belgrade 
press maintained its dominance. I think that the news 
media in Kosovo did not know how or were unable to 
take advantage of that moment; I do not know whether it 
was because of the many years of frustration with their 
own bureaucracy or because they did not get their 
bearings and were ignorant. An opportunity was simply 
missed to penetrate information space outside Kosovo. 
Others were allowed to have a monopoly over the supply 
of information and indeed even over truth about Kos- 
ovo. That truth has come under doubt in recent years, 
when newspapermen and teams from other communities 
of our country began to arrive in Kosovo. That is when 
that “irrational ring” around Kosovo was broken. Mean- 
while, another irrational space was created in which 
everyone had his own truth about Kosovo. He would 
come here, find it, and go off with it to serve it up to 
others. This was a virtual Rashomoniad in which it was 
difficult for the innocent consumer to get his bearings. 
Stereotypes concerning Kosovo are created. They take 
the place of the actual situation. The supply of informa- 
tion relies more on them than on reality. The supply of 
information claims to replace real life. In most cases, it 
even succeeds. The technique of mimesis is used. By 
inertia, when those same things are repeated hundreds 
and thousands of times, those facts real and unreal, 
documented or undocumented. I repeat, they win legit- 
imacy, both political and civic. Later, the discourse 
about Kosovo is built on them. For example, during last 
year, rapes in Kosovo were mentioned in public at least 
10 times a day. When this is added up, it turns out that 
this phenomenon was mentioned thousands of times. 
But during all of 1988, as reported by the press, there was 
only one rape and two attempted rapes of members of 
the Serbian nationality by rapists of Albanian national- 
ity. We arrive again at political voluntarism by way of 
which it is impossible to arrive at the information space 
of the Yugoslav community in which Kosovo would be 
represented objectively. 


[DANAS] From the “unfortunate” first part of the 
conversation about Serbs and Albanians in Yugoslavia 
in Belgrade last year and all the way up to the similar 
conversation held in Ljubljana, there have been attempts 
“from both sides” to start talks outside forums concern- 
ing Kosovo and the Albanian minority in Yugoslavia. 
How do you look on that type of dialogue? 


[Mala] I believe in that type of dialogue and gladly 
respond, but only under the precondition that intellec- 
tuals, be they writers or others, be independent and free 
of political instrumentalization. That process of instru- 
mentalization is very dangerous both to democratization 
of relations in society and also to the further develop- 
ment of socialism, but unfortunately it is becoming more 
and more acceptable even among educated people in all 
communities. In Yugoslavia, we have declared a fierce 
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war on the bureaucracy and politocracy, irrational 
authorities are falling which for years held everything in 
their own hands. This is good; still, ethnocracy is becom- 
ing stronger and stronger. Can you imagine today the fall 
of certain authorities with an ethnic halo in certain 
communities where great political power is also objec- 
tively concentrated? Before them, unfortunately, even 
the intellectuals relent, precisely because of their nation- 
ality. This can be understood in those areas of the 
Balkans where even religion has not yet broken with the 
nationality, where the currents of civilization are flowing 
more slowly. The worst is when intellectuals are instru- 
mentalized, when they consciously or unconsciously give 
up the role of being independent entities and become an 
instrument carrying out a particular policy. It is that that 
compromised the talks between Serb and Albanian writ- 
ers last April in Belgrade. In the end, the politicians 
themselves suspended those talks, seeing that the politi- 
cal connotations were not serving the goals that had been 
imagined. 


[DANAS] In these times, which are not significant for 
Kosovo alone, what commitment of educated people do 
you consider possible, justified, appropriate both to their 
own identity and to the time in which we live? Aside 
from that, it seems that there are certain specific features 
of the relationship between day-to-day politics and the 
intelligentsia. 


{Mala] Today, that relation between the intelligentsia 
and politics, or, better put, between intellectuals and 
politicians, is mainly established through the nationality, 
and indeed normally through one’s own nationality. 
Aside from other things, this has an impact on divisions 
based on nationality, and worst of all, this changes the 
attitude of intellectuals toward the truth. As though no 
one were taking into account Einstein’s well-known 
exclamation: “Do not consent to a lie even when the 
state compels you!” In that way, the intellectual becomes 
feeble, becomes a surrogate of himself, loses his critical 
evaluation of himself, carries his own defects and the 
defects of his nationality without feeling their weight, 
just as a man does not feel that he is carrying anything 
when he is carrying only the weight of his own body. 


But if he takes even a piece of paper which does not 
belong to that weight, he feels it. Slowly, he begins to 
resemble that dog of Schopenhauer’s which is barking at 
its image in the mirror. 


He joins that category of lumpen-intellectuals who care 
neither about the truth nor about themselves. If I have 
wanted the whole truth about Kosovo, then it must be 
primarily because of my attitude toward the truth. If it is 
only because of my nationality, then there is a danger 
that the truth will be subjectivized. Still more dangerous 
than that is the possibility of instrumentalization. The 
Albanian intellectual in Kosovo is today in a specific 
situation: because of the pressures of his own national- 
ism, immediately following the attempt at counterrevo- 
lution by the Albanian separatists, he was compelled to 
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stand further from the truth. In recent years, because of 
the attitude of the political bureaucracy and the exclu- 
sive public opinion which followed it, not only in Kos- 
Ovo, it was again in a situation of standing further from 
the truth and of accepting it the way it was served to it. 


Although there have been exceptions, still in both cases it 
has lost out, and the society which elevated it has also 
been a loser. 


[DANAS] Almost as a rule, when the intelligentsia of the 
Albanian nationality is in question, people speak on the 
one hand about its passivity, its silence concerning 
Albanian nationalism and separatism, while on the other 
hand its representatives are charged with inspiring hos- 
tile activity, with being nationalistic paternalists.... It 
follows from this that there are no Albanian intellectuals 
on the right side. What do you think about that? How do 
the most recent events in Kosovo and in the country at 
large reflect on all that? 


[Mala] I have already answered that question in part, 
especially with respect to the passivity of intellectuals, 
although all of that calls for more thorough elaboration, 
since the roots of certain phenomena are deeper than it 
appears at first. Basically, the Albanian intelligentsia is 
young, it has, so to speak, been newly shaped in these 
decades since the revolution, and it went through those 
shaping processes particularly during the seventies. It is 
normal for it to lack political sociability, to be less skilled 
at walking the tightrope than others, and it has a harder 
time getting its bearing in crucial situations in society. 
When you know that at its very beginnings it passed 
through the gate of “purgatory” before 1966, then you 
can to some extent understand its frustrations and indif- 
ference toward politics, and this is also influenced by its 
marginal position during the time when the Kosovo 
bureaucracy was in full sway before 1981. After that 
year, it would have been very useful to it if it had 
managed to become part of the campaign of the League 
of Communists. It can be said with certainty that that 
campaign would have been better thought out and more 
fruitful. However strange it may seem now, I must say 
that that was not even possible at the time. The political 
bureaucracy which took things to the point of national- 
istic explosion was the same one which had pronounced 
who was guilty for what had happened and which lined 
up the forces for the campaign to overcome the situation 
after that. Always thinking that it could still remain in 
power, it began to harangue against the guilty—first they 
were the young people who had been accused, who had 
been involved in the hostile demonstrations, and then 
the intellectuals were charged as inspirers of everything 
that had happened. And after the accusation was read, 
certain lumpen-intellectuals placed on the desk of those 
same intellectuals tasks which they were supposed to 
perform in counterpropaganda, as though they were 
pupils in the classroom. It had to be counterproductive. 


If there were in fact intellectuals who in 1981 were in 
ideological confusion, the subsequent development of 
events and the rise of revanchist and anti-Albanian 
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disposition, for which the entire Albanian nationality is 
paying the price, has made everyone realize what evil 
nationalism brings and that there is an interest in fight- 
ing it precisely within the nationality whose parts are 
affected. The intellectuals realized how much damage 
nationalism was causing and how important it was to the 
nationality itself to combat it. However, now there is 
another factor involved. Confronting the torrent of anti- 
Albanianism, when there were quite legal demands made 
to remove the names of Albanian builders from schools 
and institutions, when there are public demands for 
weapons to settle accounts, when the intellectuals are 
publicly told that they had better have a homeland in 
reserve, when without any real basis whatsoever 300,000 
of them are proclaimed emigres, which means 5 times as 
many when family members are included, and there is a 
hue and cry for them to leave the country, when they are 
told from the speaker’s platform of a scientific meeting 
that they are a minority and that the assimilation of 
minorities is a constructive process and that Albanians 
can choose which nationality they want to join...con- 
fronted with all these phenomena, they begin to lose 
confidence in the LC. This in itself becomes an agent for 
operation outside institutions and so on. Albanians also 
remember that their nationalism has been shattered by 
the weapons of the legal state, that thousands of Alba- 
nians have been convicted of crimes, and tens of thou- 
sands convicted of misdemeanors, that there has been no 
shortage either of political measures such as removing 
almost two entire teams of leaders from the political 
scene, that veterans of the war and people’s heroes have 
been expelled from the LC, that authors have been 
dropped from school reading lists, that curricula and 
syllabi have been altered, that all cooperation with 
Albania has been shut down, and so on. They have a 
rising sense of inequality, they have the position of 
second-class citizens. They become more uneasy and feel 
threatened. This leads to ethnic frustrations and with- 
drawal into oneself. This opens the way to new divisions 
on an ethnic basis. In such a situation, there is very little 
that the intelligentsia can do—or will do. 


[DANAS] When the discussion turns to the intelligentsia 
of Albanian nationality in Yugoslavia, one gets the 
impression that it is rather homogeneous, as though it 
had unanimous views on everything. Is that really the 
way things are? 


[Mala] In a certain sense it is. For years, relations in 
Kosovo were greatly burdened with atavisms from the 
past and also by tribal consciousness. Clans and big 
bosses were dominant. At this point, I would be unable 
to say whether this metastasized from relations in society 
to the various regional lobbies in particular or whether 
this was altogether in the culture. Such relations greatly 
favored half-talents and mediocrities for whom it was 
enough to hitch on to some clan and they would become 
known. 


After 1981, there was a stratification of the intellectual 
and ideological divisions within the clans. In a sense, this 
was a good thing. However, as time passed, because of 
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revanchism and the feeling of threat, we now have a case 
of spiritual homogenization that is not confined to the 
Albanian intelligentsia. I do not recall such a homogeni- 
zation and such a unification among members of the 
Albanian nationality. This hypostatic stage from the 
standpoint of civilization frightens me as an intellectual 
and a humanist. It obviously was caused by what has 
been happening in society as well as by what has been 
happening with the other nationalities and ethnic minor- 
ities in Yugoslavia. However, regardless of the causes 
which brought about this extent of homogenization, this 
could be dangerous and counterproductive. 


Counterproductive in the sense that there is no longer an 
opportunity for any critical turning inward, and dangerous 
because it could very easily give rise to a new national 
program that would lead no one knows where. The plat- 
forms on which our nationalities and ethnic minorities 
have gathered in recent years have mainly been negative. 
They are not offering programs for something, but mainly 
against something, as a reflex of the threat from some 
particular nationality or ethnic minority. 


[DANAS] It is thought that divisions in the ranks of 
creative people in Kosovo preceded the division along 
“ethnic lines” of the nationalities and ethnic minorities, 
the bodies of leaders, and now the party members as 
well.... According to this view, it began in 1985 with a 
letter by 40 writers who write in Serbo-Croatian, and it 
continued with the position of people from Kosovo 
Polje. A majority of the Serbs, Montenegrins, and others 
have left the Kosovo Writers Society. More and more 
members of the party belonging to those nationalities are 
going off into an identical “retirement of membership.” 
What is your view of the causes of the increasingly 
evident ethnic divisions? 


[Mala] I do not know whether it can be said that the 
writers preceded the division and whether the order of 
things you have given can be accepted. 


It is my Opinion that it was the bodies of political 
leadership that preceded the divisions. It is increasingly 
Obvious, but the strength is lacking to state it in public, 
just as there was not the communist and civic boldness to 
state in the 20th Plenum of the LCY Central Committee 
that in our country a fierce struggle is being waged 
between political bureaucracies, which are clearly recog- 
nized and differ only in their ethnic colors and which 
have played their highest cards—the interests of the 
people and the class, but all of this the very recognizable 
shell of the nationality. It makes no difference to me 
whether my freedom and democracy have been taken 
away by my own or someone else’s bureaucracy, and I 
will fight against both of them equally. 


However, in a social reality that is so worked up, it is a 
bit more difficult to create an awareness of that in the 
broad masses, especially in the “people” and “class”! All 
of this began with that conflict between bureaucracies, 
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mediated through that policy of confrontation. In any 
case, with respect to the Serbs from Kosovo, with respect 
to certain processes among them, we do not have a 
realistic idea. They must be viewed together with what 
has happened and what has changed in the national 
identity of Albanians with whom they lived for centuries 
in the same areas. That is, after 1966 the prevailing 
opinion was that the Albanian nationality should be 
offered a real chance for full ethnic, political, cultural, 
and educational emancipation and affirmation, the 
assumption being that an injustice had been done them 
up to that time. At that time, the thinking about the 
Serbs was that they had already achieved those things by 
virtue of the very fact that they belonged to that nation- 
ality. It was forgotten that until that time both the Serbs 
and Albanians had been living in the same ghetto and in 
the same sociological imaginations, that in Kosovo up 
until 1966 the only ones who lived well were the mem- 
bers of the State Security Administration of the time, 
regardless of nationality. Over the 15 years that followed, 
Albanians opened up more institutions, represented 
themselves at the federal level, and created and shaped 
their own intelligentsia, while on the other side there was 
a process of moving out, especially of intellectuals and 
trained personnel. 


When the demonstrations occurred in 1981 and there 
was the attempt at counterrevolution from positions of 
Albanian nationalism and separatism, this seriously 
shook the ethnic identity of this nationality in Kosovo, 
and divisions were inevitable. It can be said that 
immense influence was exerted here by the fact that the 
consequences of the counterrevolution were overcome 
very slowly, that revanchism and anti-Albanianism, eth- 
nic mythomania and national romanticism emerged on 
the public scene. All of that was easy to plant in fertile 
ground. Distaste for autonomy and its nonacceptance 
easily “grew up” from that soil on behalf of interests 
which could not by any means coincide with the interests 
of the members of the nationalities and ethnic minorities 
that enjoyed that autonomy. 


[DANAS] In the election campaigns conducted in Kos- 
ovo, you were nominated everywhere. The press 
reported that in the last meeting of the Provincial 
Committee of the Kosovo LC you did not accept the 
position of a member of the presidium of that body. Is 
the reason for that decision discouragement and the 
absence of hope that anything can any longer be done to 
get out of this difficult situation? 


[Mala] No! The reasons for my nonacceptance were of a 
quite different nature, and they were explained in the 
very meeting which you mentioned. On the contrary, | 
have not lost hope. | am among the increasingly rare 
people in Kosovo today who still have faith. I believe 
that these divisions and all the rest which is weighing us 
down will one day fall away, since by historical logic it 
must fall away. The only question is how we will pay the 
bill. If we were smart, we would pick up our shells, patch 
up our life together that has been destroyed, and set out 
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again on the road toward what Europe attained long ago. 
We can do this only with full respect for the principles of 
Tito’s policy concerning ethnic equality, which the wise 
old strategist worked out back during the armed revolu- 
tion: we can do this if we take a civilized approach to 
social reality, if we democratize relations in society to a 
greater extent. The Albanians must realize that Kosovo 
cannot be some separate enclave only for Albanians and 
that without Serbs it can only be their ruin. At the same 
time, the Serbs must realize that the Albanians in Kos- 
ovo are a historical reality and that they have paid a high 
price for the awareness that Yugoslavia is their only 
homeland and Tito’s way of community and equality is 
the only road to travel. However, their outstretched hand 
should be taken, as well as the fact that they cannot be 
anything other than what they are, but, just like the 
others, they can be good Yugoslavs. Reason must win 
out, above all among the Kosovo Serbs and Albanians, so 
that they themselves prevent the conflicts which nation- 
alists on both sides want to see. Otherwise, the bill that 
has to be paid may be even higher. Worst of all would be 
if it has to be paid by our descendants, whom we have 
already deprived of a portion of their future material 
well-being because of the excessive indebtedness. If we 
also go into debt spiritually and with bloodshed in our 
mutual relations, that would be our greatest sin and 
would be unforgivable. 


Zagreb Weekly Accused of ‘Treasonous’ Writing 
28000089 Belgrade POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 
9 Mar 89 p 9 


[Article by Miroslav Cosic: “The Crazed Hatred of the 
Newspaper DANAS”} 


[Text] The Zagreb weekly DANAS, which advertises 
itself to be a newspaper that “goes further,” has gone so 
far that it has passed the point of no return. DANAS has 
plunged into the abyss of treason against Yugoslavia, 
clearly and publicly revealing and approving that it has 
an important role in that shameful act. 


The articles in the last issue of that newspaper are more 
sinister than the articles of the most extreme Ustasha 
newspapers abroad. 


DANAS can no longer conceal itself behind the shrewd 
formulation “We think differently”’—with which it has 
long and too long led the reading public on—it cannot 
hide. since it is no longer a question of argument against 
argument, but of working against Yugoslavia. 


DANAS does not think differently, but it acts differently. 


The last issue of DANAS will be remembered for its 
malice. It will be inscribed as with a sharp knife in 
people’s memory: so much terrible hatred of the Serbian 
nationality and Serbia, and so many ideas for destroying 
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Yugoslavia, could hardly have been uttered in the 
speeches of the bigwigs of that horrid contrivance of 44 
years ago, the Independent State of Croatia. 


Casting aside all concealments and camouflage, presum- 
ably thinking that the hour has struck—the editors and 
collaborators of DANAS have in the issue of the day 
before yesterday, on the title page. Openly raised the 
issue of “the last days of Yugoslavia,” thereby attempt- 
ing to place on the agenda and legitimize discussion of 
something which does not even occur to the people of 
this country. 


Who is initiating discussion of the “last days of Yugo- 
slavia”? Who wants to consider options about the disso- 
lution of the SFRY? 


DANAS wants to. 


Dr Slaven Letica, for example, for whom, judging by his 
article in DANAS, the dissolution of Yugoslavia is an 
accomplished fact, wants to. He has already divided our 
homeland into two parts, and now with cynical calm and 
striking nonchalance—we can imagine him behind his 
large carved-wood desk—he is reflecting on what it 
would be best for us to do. 


Who put in the call for this doctor, who gave him the 
mandate for such reflections, which are as horrifying as 
they are nebulous? 


We feel a need to repeat, since the thing is incomprehen- 
sible: Letica, then, does not concern himself with the 
dangers that threaten Yugoslavia, but builds his quasi- 
intellectual tale on the fact that Yugoslavia, federal and 
in the spirit of AVNOJ [Anti-Fascist Council of People’s 
Liberation of Yugoslavia], no longer exists. Advocating a 
bourgeois conception, he “offers a specific negotiating 
position to the Croatian leadership for free”! 


An accomplished fact, there is no Yugoslavia—if you ask 
Dr Letica and DANAS. 


This has nothing to do with “thinking differently,” but it 
has something to do with “destroying Yugoslavia by 
€very means, with everyone who...,” which—as is well- 
known was written in the programs of Ustasha organi- 
zations. This has nothing to do with that famous “polem- 
ical” phrase—“What does Belgrade think?”—but it does 
have something to do with a strong desire that Yugosla- 
via no longer exist. 


What happens in DANAS is not journalists who “think 
differently,” but rather what happens is treason. 


The term “treason,” incidentally, was first used by the 
nationalities and ethnic minoritics of Yugoslavia, who 
shouted that shameful and terrible word in mass rallies 
for defense of the country, guided by an infallible senti- 
ment—which only a people has—that the contours of a 
great plot against the SFRY were visible. 
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When we read DANAS, we see that it is no longer a 
question of contours and hints. but of outright treason- 
OUS activity in which everyone has his own task. The 
coalition has disappeared into oblivion. since it has 
grown to become the machinery of high treason. 


Everyone, then, has his own task. 


The task of the DANAS editorialist is—aside from the 
now traditional and indestructible hatred toward Ser- 
bia—to constantly use the term “Albanian nationality” 
in writing about Albanians in Kosovo, when she. of 
course, knows quite well that in the SFRY there exists 
only an Albanian ethnic minority, while the Albanian 
nationality is in Albania. If there is an Albanian nation- 
ality “happening” in Yugoslavia, then an expanded 
Albania is also an accomplished fact—if one were io ask 
Jelena Lovric and DANAS. 


“It might be said that Albanians are now once again 
being represented (as the Serbs represent them—N.C.) as 
the main enemies of Yugoslavia.” Jelena Lovric writes 
writing a monstrous lic as she does so. 


The target of condemnation in Kosovo is Albanian 
separatism, not the Albanian ethnic minority. 


The task of this DANAS editorialist we have mentioned— 
as is incontestably being revealed these days—is also to do 
jobs which have nothing whatsoever to do with journalism, 
but do have something to do with the monstrous fabrica- 
tion devised in Old Square, which bares a likeness to 
medieval conspiracies and backwardness. 


In all of this, of course, there is hardly any need to even 
mention the fact that DANAS has persistently placed on 
the same plane the persecuted and Persecutors in Kous- 
Ovo, that is, the Serbs and Montenegrins who are moving 
away from their homes—and the Albanian separatists 
who are driving them away. 


DANAS has been issuing many assignments. 


The assignment of Dr Fuad Muhic, for example. is to 
concern himself in the most nonsensical way with non- 
sensical topics, but always to be against anything that is 
Serbian. That is the sole condition—in all else, Dr Muhic 
has full freedom of thought and expression. 


It is the duty of Tanja Torbarina to be witty, and her efforts 
in that direction are touching. Tanja Torbarina. inciden- 
tally, gets her wit from her grandmother. She is supposed to 
instill charm into the treason against Yugoslavia. 


Incidentally, in the entire issue of DANAS that came out 
the day before yesterday there is hardly a single article in 
which things are not said against Serbia, the Serbian 
people, and Slobodan Milosevic. 
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The Serbs and Serbian areas are written about in the 
language, terms, and sentences that date from the era of 
Austro-Hungary. In Jelena Lovric’s article, we encounter 
the expressions “Serbian hollering.” “eastern areas,” 
“Serbian radicals” from Kosovo Polje, and so on. That 
spirit and that specter literally cover this issue of the 
newspaper DANAS. 


And Serbia's needing to be what it must be—equal with 
the other republics in the SFRY—DANAS calls destroy- 
ing federalism. What federalism is referred to? Is it not 
perhaps a reference to some Danube federation? 


In an article by Milan Jajcinovic, on the other hand, we 
read that “Croats still have not publicly demonstrated 
their anxiety...” 


It was obviously the task of this journalist to say pre- 
cisely that. 


To go further, the insincerity and deceptions of DANAS, 
of its authors, but also of certain politicians are 
expressed in the well-known pattern of always speaking 
about Serbs and Serbia in some conditional terms, that 
1S. always with some “but.” “however,” “if.” and the 
like If we take the article of Franc Setinc in the last issue 
of DANAS as an example. we see in it that a clause about 
the activity of the Albanian irredenta (always the irre- 
denta. never the separatists!?) is regularly followed by a 
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“but,” and then the first clause becomes a subordinate 
clause, and the separatists become insignificant com- 
pared to the “great guilt” of Serbia. 


In any case, we Cannot escape the impression—which 
grows into a fact—that DANAS is at the head of the great 
propaganda machine operating against Serbia and the 
Serbian people. This newspaper has unfortunately sunk 
so low that—unable to see and accept the defeat of the 
separatist forces—in its rage it is openly displaying an 
anti-Yugoslav and anti-Serb policy. 


And the introductory section of DANAS informs us also 
about the horrible abhorrence of the Yugoslav People’s 
Army. 


Obviously, only crazed hatred of Serbia and the Serbian 
people could produce such a newspaper, whose articles 
seem to have been personally dictated by the late Ante 
Pavelic, who—as is well-known—during the Indepen- 
dent State of Croatia declared in an Ustasha newspaper 
that the Skipetar nationalists are the main reserve that 
should be used against Serbs and Serbia. 


We will cut it short: it is melancholy to expend words on 
something that is obvious. 


The newspaper DANAS has given a summary of hatred. 


The newspaper DANAS has gone to the place from 
which there is no return. 
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Army Border Control Training Unit Observed, 
Described 

26000385a Warsaw ZOLNIERZ POLSKI in Polish 
No 7, 12 Feb 89 p 7 


[Article by B. Jagielski: “Before They Are Sent to the 
Border...”"] 


[Excerpts] Ketrzyn? A time like that is not going to come 
back, sighed nostalgically many a time the officers of the 
elder and middle-age generations who wear the headgear 
with green rims. There was not one among them who did 
not have nice memories of the WOP [Border Guard 
Troops} Officer School in Ketrzyn in the years 1949-69. 


The point was that in 1967 the Higher Mechanized 
Troops Officers School in Wroclaw took over the train- 
ing of officer cadres for the WOP. In the school, the 
future border guards were swamped, due to being in a 
minority if for no other reason, by officer-cadets for 
whom command positions were in store in mechanized, 
airborne, reconnaissance, and other units and small 
units. Many of these officer-cadets kept in their lockers 
red or blue berets eagerly looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to wear them, whereas the prospects for the WOP 
personnel included only a change in the rim color from 
olive to green. In turn, the parachute training given 
preference in the “mechanized [school]” was no: to be of 
much use to them in the future. 


Less than 10 years went by, and the training of subse- 
quent classes of officer-cadets again began at Ketrzyn, at 
the local WOP Central Training Facility, renamed the 
WOP Training Center soon thereafter. Technically, this 
was a branch of the Wroclaw school. So, history has 
repeated itself, much to the satisfaction of proponents of 
continuity and stability of place in cadre training for the 
WOP. [passage omitted] 


An information brochure published for potential offic- 
ers, warrant officers, or professional noncommissioned 
officers of the WOP says: “The Training Center possess- 
ing up-to-date training facilities and experienced instruc- 
tor cadres trains engineer-commanders for command 
and staff positions, specialists of border traffic control, 
and political officers for the needs of the WOP. At the 
same time, it trains cadres of the career ensign level with 
border-guard specialties: crime detectiontechnicians, 
controllers of border traffic, and technicians in general 
military professions. Graduates of the Ensign Schcol are 
assigned to the positions of platoon and auxiliary srnall 
unit commanders in the WOP. The training program (for 
officers) lasts 4 years and includes sociopolitical subjects, 
general military, border guard and general educational 
subjects which are identical for all training specializa- 
tions, as weil as technical and military special subjects 
which vary for individual specializations. In the political 
specialization, the preference is for high school graduates 
with sociopolitical interests displaying fondness for 
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indoctrination work. Candidates for other specializa- 
tions should possess the relevant psychophysical predis- 
position and technical interests. The training, conducted 
fully using military and special equipment, makes it 
possible to prove oneself in action, build strong will and 
courage, and develop high skills. In the course of study, 
an exemplary mastering of the skill of operating motor- 
ized vehicles is emphasized. In the second year of study, 
officer-cadets receive ski training. A mandatory study of 
horseback riding, and an opportunity to obtain yachting 
licenses are a great attraction.” 


Instruction in horseback riding? Why not; after all, as 
little as several decades ago horses were sort of 
“members” of the WOP, the same way the dogs are now. 
The border-guard skills were learned from both Soviet 
specialists and former soldiers of the interwar Border 
Guards Corps to which entire cavalry units belonged. 
However, the time came for the WOP to bid farewell to 
horses, as previously the People’s Polish Armed Forces 
had done. It appeared that this was for good. And yet... 
[passage omitted] 


During my visit in Ketrzyn, a session devoted to long- 
distance horse rallies was held there. At an inn known in 
the area, and adjacent to the WOP Training Center, 
“horse enthusiasts” from all over Poland met, people of 
different ages and professions: cattle breeders, physi- 
cians, artists. There were also several officer-cadets 
dressed in civilian clothes for this occasion and, we 
should mention, in keeping with the most up-to-date 
youth fashion; they did not appear at all out of their 
element in this company. This suggests that these young 
people are not in danger of seeing nothing of the world 
except military service... 


After all, being open to innovations of all kinds, and 
definitely to technical innovations, is somehow a respon- 
sibility of WOP soldiers. It is enough to familiarize 
yourself at the center with technical instructional aids to 
become convinced of that; they consist of video equip- 
ment, as well as equipment for the reception of satellite 
TV. Capt Leszek Broda (from the first class of Ketrzyn 
officer-cadets graduated after the interlude) and Staff Sgt 
Miroslaw Piejski, responsible for this segment of train- 
ing, can also boast a video chronicle devoted to the most 
important events in the life of the center. Let us add that 
almost any officer-cadet could have videotaped such a 
chronicle. After all, almost all learn how to make use of 
the latest achievements in technology, including comput- 
ers, because in the service they will have to deal with 
them on a daily basis, especially at border checkpoints, 
at airports and sea ports. If we add to this the knowledge 
of as many as three foreign languages, Russian, German, 
and English, we will have an almost complete picture of 
a contemporary border guard. 


The cadre and students are also proud of the fact that 3 years 
ago the WOP Training Center was named after Capt Zbig- 
niew Plewa, a cavalier of the Cross of the Gallant, who died 
in 1947 fighting the gangs. This event was commemorated 
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by a monument—a bust of the patron placed close to the The receipt of a name or decoration is always a great 
main gate. Previously, a border guard post in Rycerka, of moment in the life of soldiers in the WOP units. It is 
which he was the commandant, was named after him. He _ significant as a symbol, and at the same time a token of 
was also placed forever on the roster of this post which isa —_—rrespect for the difficult service of the WOP personnel 
long-standing tradition of the WOP. which is not always appreciated. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


CSSR’s Sterba Addresses Berlin News Conference 
LD1804021889 Prague CTK in English 
17 Apr 89 page number unknown 


[Text] Berlin, April 17 (CTK correspondent)—Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Trade Minister Jan Sterba, who accom- 
panies Premier Ladislav Adamec on his current visit to 
the GDR, spoke about close economic cooperation 
between the GDR and Czechoslovakia at a press confer- 
ence here today. 


Jan Sterba said that so far eleven intergovernmental 
agreements have been signed under the long-term pro- 
gram of Economic and Scientific-Technological Cooper- 
ation between the two countries for the period until 
2000, signed in 1980. These agreements provide for 
cooperation in such branches like electronics, robots, 
engineering, olefin chemistry, biotechnology and devel- 
opment of new materials. 


The minister said that direct relations exist at present 
between 1,000 Czechoslovak and GDR enterprises. 


Giving some figures concerning tourism, Minister Sterba 
said that about 9.5 million tourists from the GDR visited 
Czechoslovakia last year on an average stay of 2.6 days. 
About 2.5 million Czechoslovak tourists visited the 
GDR on an average stay of 3.5 days. 


Accompanying Premier Adamec on his visit to the GDR 
are also first Deputy Premier and State Planning Com- 
mission Chairman Bohumil Urban, Deputy Premier and 
Minister of Metallurgy, Engineering and Electrical Engi- 
neering Karel Julis and other officials. 


Central M ment, Planning in Economy 
AU1704122589 East Berlin NEUES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 13 Apr 89 p 2 


(“H.R.” editorial: “Dialectics in the Sphere of Our 
National Economy”j 


[Text] How do central state management and planning 
and the more independent responsibility of the com- 
bines go together? The two things are not irreconcilable, 
mutually exclusive contradictions, and the same goes for 
flexible reactions and work according to plan in line with 
a long-term strategy within a combine. This is what 
Eberhard Beschnitt, director general of the Printing 
Combine, recently said, answering this question in an 
interview for NEUES DEUTSCHLAND from the view- 
point of a combine that is successful on the world 
market. 


In no way does more independent responsibility mean 
renouncing a basic advantage of socialism—central state 
management and planning. Both form a unity. Some 
people have difficulties in understanding this because 
dialectic thinking is obviously alien to them. Thus, 
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according to HANDELSBLATT recently, during a dis- 
cussion with FRG politicians, German Industrialists’ 
Association President Necker noted that “planned econ- 
omy is being increasingly scrapped in the East bloc.” 
Does this give rise to any hopes? Or was this a covert 
blow to the increasing shift toward planned economy 
concepts that can be seen in the SPD as a result of the 
failure of the capitalist market economy, which solves 
neither the problem of mass unemployment nor of “new 
poverty” and lack of housing? 


We do not renounce the planned economy. On the 
contrary, we are perfecting both sides of this dialectic 
interrelationship of central management and planning 
and the combines’ own responsibility. All this has the 
goal of bringing to bear ever more strongly the advan- 
tages, ideals, and values of socialism in our country. We 
are improving the entire system, up to the application of 
the principle of self-financing. An essential precondition 
for this was the establishment of the combines—effi- 
cient, innovative economic units. As is known, after the 
11th party congress the principle of self-financing started 
to be comprehensively tested in 16 combines at first. 


Thus, good and bad economic management becomes 
evident in the economic situation of the combine. For 
instance, those who have to earn their investments 
themselves by profitable management, are bound to 
make much more precise calculations. Since the combine 
urgently needs the planned net profit, it will do every- 
thing to earn it. Therefore, the principle of self-financing 
directs the combines’ interest toward more top achieve- 
ments with regard to products and technologies and 
toward the reduction of input. The Printing Combine, 
for instance, showed a net profit increase of 17.3 percent 
in 1988 compared with the year before. In 1988, all 16 
combines together raised labor productivity by 10.6 
percent. Thus, they are considerably above the 7-percent 
average of the industry. 


We will continue on this path. It has been decided to 
further increase the number of combines in industry and 
the construction sector that work according to this 
principle by 1990. This is to provide our society with a 
higher distributable national income. This benefit for 
our economic and social policy is the only important 
matter. 


Pride in Socialist Achievements Expressed 
AU1704 142989 East Berlin NEUES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 15-16 Apr 89 p 2 


[“He.” commentary: “What Do We Think About the 
Things We Have Achieved?”} 


[Text] Recently, like everywhere in the country, the 
achievements of the past legislative period were dis- 
cussed with National Front candidates at a meeting in 
Berlin. And, of course, the things that have not been 
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mended yet and still do not work were also discussed. 
Yet a young woman who took the floor in the discussion 
said that she is proud of the joint balance. Pride—an 
exaggeration? 


Here one touches on something that is very important 
for our conception of ourselves as GDR citizens. What is 
our attitude toward the socialist achievements of the past 
5 years and, what is more, of the 40 years of the GDR’s 
existence on German soil, and toward the things that we 
still have to do on a large and a small scale. The right 
answer shows the right point of view, a civic point of 
view. 


What is the situation? Precisely in these weeks our 
opponent has been increasing his attacks on our repub- 
lic—especially via his class media. He is poking around 
in our present and in our history, “discovers” completely 
fictional or even real problems which we ourselves know 
best and which are unavoidable in lite, in work, and in 
the struggle with a strong enemy who is experienced in 
all wiles. Does he seriously believe that we will be 
irritated by this? 


So what? What remains on the balance? What is our joint 
balance like? Pursuing our unmistakable course, which 
was not easy, we have advanced to a new social territory. 
Worker-peasant power, which people on the Rhine did 
not even think capable of holding out for 8 days, is firmly 
established. The GDR is an internationally recognized, 
economically efficient state with a highly developed 
educational system, a rich cultural and intellectual life, 
and unparalleled quality of life and social security—a 
state that focuses on the people’s benefit, guarantees 
democratic participation to all, and consistently works to 
secure peace. 


It is a state in which the national income grows every 
year, as the right policies are combined with the working 
people’s creative work. Alone in the past 5 years, 
1,068,375 new apartments, 53,555 new creche places, 
118,820 kindergarten places, 11,468 new classrooms, 
1,510 youth clubs of the Free German Youth, and 
18,035 additional places in old people’s and nursing 
homes were created. The children’s allowance has been 
increased. Older working people get more holidays. 
Pensions will be increased as from the end of the year. In 
our country there are no unemployed, homeless people, 
and “new poverty” as in the rich FRG. In our country 
there are no “reforms” that give the big ones what has 
been taken out of the pockets of the small ones. In our 
country there are no young people who have no chance 
of getting wages and bread before they have even been 
able to enter into a trade. The prosecution of opponents 
of armament, as happens in that “free democratic 
order,” does not take place either. There is no police that 
protects neo-Nazis and bludgeons antifascists. 


Let us go back to where we have started. The National 
Front’s election appeal simply says: “What we have 
achieved can be shown.” It is the product of hard work 
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and hard struggles. Thus, we—the old and the young 
people—can certainly be proud of it. Pride is not an 
exaggeration. For it does not go to our heads. However, 
it definitely gives us the power to also spare no efforts in 
the future to make our socialist homeland, its cities, and 
villages further prosper, and to jointly solve the tasks 
that are defined in the National Front’s election appeal. 


HUNGARY 


Foreign Trade Information Office Formed 
25000117a Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 
26 Jan 89 p 8 


{Interview with Kopint-Datorg Tradeinform director 
Gabriella Falus, by Ivan Wiesel: “The Ars Poetica of 
Tradeinform”; date and place not given) 


[Text] As a result of opportunities provided by the Law 
on Business Organizations, we find vigorous entrepre- 
neurship, as well as an increasing number of entrepre- 
neurs and enterprises who consider establishing interna- 
tional joint enterprises these days. They want to take 
advantage of, on an individual or a case-by-case basis, 
the independent foreign trade law. The Kopint-Datorg 
Tradeinform office will open in a few days. It will 
provide services to entrepreneurs. Ivan Wiesel talked to 
the director of the office: Gabriella Falus. 


[FIGYELO] What is going to be the function of the 
newly established office? 


[Falus] In its present form the office is part of Kopint- 
Datorg, but it is not without a background. For years, 
Kopint-Datorg had an advisory and client services 
office. The demand for these services, however, has 
increased greatly. This made it necessary to establish a 
complex commercial information service which assists 
entrepreneurs with ideas from the inception of a business 
idea through every detail of the business transaction. 
This need manifests itself in enterprises which have 
acquired the authority to conduct foreign trade, by 
others who want to acquire that authority, as well as by 
those who wish to exercise their right to conduct foreign 
trade on a case by case basis. A need manifests itself also 
on part of foreign entrepreneurs who want to establish 
business relations with Hungary, or want to expand 
existing relationships. 


[FIGYELO] Several such advisory organizations were 
formed recently. They advise entrepreneurs for a fee that 
is appropriate for entrepreneurs, i.e. they wish to enter 
the information market on a profit making basis. Is 
Tradeinform such a firm? 


[Falus] The office is not primarily a profit-oriented 
organization. It sustains itself by organizing member 
enterprises who may utilize the services rendered for an 
annual fee of 25,000 forints. The Tradeinform office 
performs one of the functions of the commercial support 
activities provided by the Ministry of Commerce. 
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[FIGYELO] How many paying members do you have? 


[Falus] At present, we have about 300 business members. 
This number, however, reflects today’s situation, and 
based on the interest expressed we are counting on 
significant expansion. 


[FIGYELO] What services do you render to your mem- 
ber enterprises? 


[Falus] We regularly publish informative materials about 
for example, how one should begin and conduct foreign 
trade activities, what legal provisions affecting foreign 
trade are in force, how a joint enterprise can be estab- 
lished and operated, what are the licensing rules for the 
conduct of foreign trade, how the accounting system 
related to foreign trade must be organized, what kind of 
evidentiary material must be developed. We also report 
on actual legal provisions which are needed by enter- 
prises involved in foreign trade. Our information is not 
limited to Hungarian conditions: it includes changes and 
new forms which emerge in international merchandising 
and banking technology, as well as in foreign laws. 


[FIGYELO] Do you give advice also on a case by case 
basis? 


[Falus] Yes, quite naturally. An enterprise may turn to us 
if it does not have the appropriate information for the 
resolution of a problem, or if further foundations are 
required for reaching a decision. 


[FIGYELO] Do you have the needed specialists pre- 
pared to do this, and do you have an appropriate 
information base? 


[Falus] Regarding the first part of your question: yes, we 
do have our own specialists, but in addition to them we 
can also rely on the best specialists in the country. Quite 
naturally, most of these specialists do not work for this 
office—one could not establish an Organization that 
could respond instantly by using its own resources only 
to respond to all questions. It is yet another matter that 
at present, in its present form the office does not have a 
sufficiently large staff, and we are endeavoring to 
increase our staff. The information base is contained in 
a computerized data bank; there is much reserve left 
before we [fully] utilize [this capacity]. 


[FIGYELO} Do you intend to provide information con- 
cerning specific firms? 


[Falus] Yes. We have a separate unit for that purpose. 
We provide information to Hungarian firms about their 
foreign partners on the one hand, and about Hungarian 
enterprises, on the other. As of now, there is hardly any 
practice in regard to the latter of course, they are just 
beginning to publicize their data. Incidentally, for this 
Purpose we established a separate data bank. 
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[FIGYELO] Do you assume financial responsibility for 
the business information you provide? 


[Falus] No, not a single information company in the 
world assumes financial responsibility for the informa- 
tion provided. But in practice, information offices which 
acquired a good name provide business information 
which is “worth gold,” and is reliable. I hope that 
Tradeinform too will be ranked this way. 


[FIGYELO] Do you have a service which helps match 
supply and demand? 


[Falus] Yes. We record supply and demand by way of 
computers. We initiate business relationships whenever 
we succeed in finding a match. I must say though that 
changes in supply and demand are faster than the speed 
of the most modern computer, therefore in the daily 
course of doing business one cannot wait until we find a 
“match.” 


[FIGYELO] Do you intend to provide investment coun- 
seling? 


[Falus] Yes, we are in the process of Organizing a unit for 
that purpose. There is great need for such information 
because entrepreneurs do not possess appropriate infor- 
mation about each other. The office could function well 
as a Catalyst in this respect. In addition, the office could 
play a significant role in stimulating foreign capital 
investment. 


[FIGYELO] In what way are you going to cooperate with 
various information services? 


[Falus] The linking and mutual use of various data banks 
is a rational endeavor. This endeavor is sometimes 
contradicted by profit motives, however. We endeavor 
to avoid parallel record keeping if possible, for example, 
we are now working on the harmonizing and joint use of 
data bases. 


[FIGYELO] A question of a personal nature: Through- 
out your life you have been a foreign trader. Why did you 
accept this job at a time when you probably could have 
continued your earlier work? 


[FIGYELO} It is a fact that for many long years the 
excitement of striking a deal filled a greater part of my 
life. In the course of my daily work I always felt that the 
informational background was not sufficiently well 
founded, which then created uncertainty when decisions 
had to be made. For this reason I endeavored to organize 
and to use a systematized recording of computerized 
information already at my previous workplace. Now 
there is an opportunity to develop such a system on a 
rather broad base, and this should be a nice task, an 
exciting challenge for anyone who likes his profession. 
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Workers To Receive 10 Percent of Tungsram 
Stock 
25000 123¢ Budapest NEPSZ4V4 in Hungarian 


9 Feb 89 p4 


[Article by M—I- 
Shareholders™] 


“Tungsram Workers Will Become 


[Text] Andras Gabor, the managing director of Tung- 
Sram Inc. announced at a press conference held yester- 
day that ten percent of the firm’s shares will be sold to its 
employees. This is one of the actions through which 
Proprietary incentives will be implemented at the firm 
that employs 19.000 workers. 


purchase an equal amount within a 


will be made concrete during the second half of the year, 
and at that time employees will be able to Start purchas- 
ing shares. 


At the question posed by a reporter from NEPSZAVA 
“Is there any Organized resistance 

unionists who 
clippers’?” 


December of last year 
events. That was when the Tung- 
Sram once again became a genuine shareholding enter- 
firm’s 92- 
(as the managing director 
Said) they “dug out their past.” They utilized the collab- 
Oration of an American consulting firm and. among 
reevaluated the real wealth of the 
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Discussion during the press conference also dealt with 
to the proposal 


interfere with the Composition of the board of directors. 
Andras Gabor said that this gave rise to some debate, but 


Budapest Vehicular Air Pollution Levels 
Discussed 


25000123b Budapest NEPSZA\ A in Hungarian 
7 Feb 89 p § 


[Article by Agnes Szigethy: “Our Smog Is Like That of 
London: We Have Smog, but Not That Much”] 


[Text] Initiated by the Ministry 
tection and Water Management 
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Janos Szalma. associate of the National Meteorological 
Institute. jaformed those present that. as a result of the 
meteorological situation, currently a London-type smog 
can be detected in the Hungarian capital city. Under 
these conditions, the downward air pressure makes pol- 
jutants accumulate near the ground and gradually settle. 
The major problems are caused by the high level of 
sulphur dioxide content, combined with soot and dust. 
Although weather conditions are sull unfavorable. they 
have improved somewhat since January. 


Speaking from the medical point of view, Dr Tibor 
Varkonyi, associate of the National Institute of Public 
Health and © ommunicable Diseases. said that even 
though we do not yet have to worry about large-scale 
illness, it is advisable that children and persons in poor 
health avoid areas of heavy traffic. A related account was 
provided by Dr Borbala Kelemen. department head at 
the city’s Public Health and Contagious Disease Station 
{[KOJAL]. concerning the air pollution measurements 
taken recently 19 Budapest. Eight instruments located 
throughout the city monitor the level of substances that 
are hazardous to health. At this time, none of the eight 
instruments detected a critical growth in the level of 
these substances. 


In order to declare a Smog alert. for example. the 
“Required” amount is 30 milligrams per cubic meter, 
and even in the Baross Square. which is considered to be 
the most polluted area, “only” a level of 20 milligrams 
per cubic meter was measured. At the Szena Square, it 
was the level of nitrogen dioxide that exceeded the 
acceptable level: The instruments indicated 0.11 milli- 
grams per cubic meter. and there would have to be 0.6 
milligrams present in the air before an alert was 
declared. Dr Kelemen also said that a smog alert 1s 
declared when pollution exceeds a certain level as mea- 
sured by two instruments for at least two hours contin- 
uously. 

measuring instruments does not satisfy today’s require- 
ments. For example. there are four stations where cur- 
rently the level of carbon monoxide cannot be measured. 


It has been repeatedly said recently that the data of smog 
alerts are secret. Pal Rymorz, department head of the 
Budapest City Council firmly rejected these allegations. 
To be sure, no information is made public concerning 
certain industrial areas, but plans concerning smog alerts 
and the pollution parameters in effect are instantly 


available to the public. 


To sum up: there is smog in the city, but not enough to 
be alarmed about it. We can walk the strects. but it 1s 
inadvisable to eat vegetables and other food that is sold 
outdoors. breath deeply or walk the children outdoors. 


Maybe it is better to stay home. 


We must add, however. that the condition of 
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Baltic Region Free Trade Zone Developments 


Outlined 
26000375 Warsaw VORZE in Polish No 2. Feb 89 p 2 
[Questionnaire by MORZE editors on duty-free areas 
in Polish ports: *Duty-Free Zones—A Bluff or an 


Opportunity” ] 


[Text] In 1987, after several years of an artificial inter- 
lude, the idea of creating duty-free zones in Polish ports 
came to life again. It came back to life, and immediately 
revealed itself to many people and institutions as the best 
remedy for many ills of our economic life. Proponents of 
the zones are very enthusiastic. Skeptics doubt whether 
any foreign businessmen would be inclined to invest rea! 
money in a venture that dubious on the Baltic. 


We have asked organizers of duty-free zones in Polish 
ports two questions in order to make it possible for our 
readers to form their own opinion on the issue: 


—What was the organizational status of your operation 
at the end of 1988” 


_—When can the first practical effects of the operation of 
your duty-free zone be expected? 


Here are the answers received: 


Ryszard Karger, chairman of the be ard of the Duty-Free 
Area Szczecin-Swinowscle Joint Stock Co.: 


The entire year 1988 was favorable for the developing 
concept of a duty-free zone in the mouth of the Odra. In 
February. a research study—legal-economic and organti- 
zational—of the opportunity and feasibility of creating 
the Duty-Free Area in Szczecin, and its conversion into 
the Special Economic Zone in the long term was com- 
pleted. By June. a study of siting the Duty-Free Area and 
the Special Economic Zone in the mouth of the Odra, 
which embraces seven micraregions from Gryfino to 
Swinoujscie, was ready. Finally, on 19 November our 
company was entered in the C ommercial Register. and 
thus became a corporate person. The founders of the 
company—the Port Autnority of Szczecin-Swinoujscie. 
the Voivodship Administration in Szczecin. the Zegluga 
Polska Ltd.. the PSM [Maritime Freight Forwarding 
Enterprise] Hartwig in Szczecin—have funds available 
in the amount of 100 million zlotys. We are preparing to 
issue shares with a face value of 2 billion zlotys. 


The shortest answer to the second question is: the first 
results of the operation of the Duty-Free Area Szczecin- 
Swinoujscie Company will become apparent several 
months after attractive and stable financial arrange 
ments are ready. guaranteed by the authorities of the 
People’s Republic of Poland, for both national and 
foreign economic entities willing to invest in various 
kinds of trade, service, and production enterprises in the 
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Duty-Free Area. I will not be divulging a secret if I say 
that thus far about 50 companies have shown interest in 
these kinds of economic operations within the Duty-Free 
Area. However, I repeat that, for the first results to be 
achieved, the state will have to invest in creating a good 
law or, at a minimum, an executive order by the Council 
of Ministers on economic operations in duty-free areas. 


Antoni Szreder, director of the Legal Department of the 
Voivodship Administration in Slupsk: 


The concept of a duty-free zone in Ustka is different 
from those in Gdansk and Szczecin. Ustka does not have 
the kind of economic potential which would make pos- 
sible the development of the forms of operation typical 
of duty-free areas. We want to develop on a broad scale 
tourist services for clients from the Baltic states, partic- 
ularly from Sweden. On 23 November 1988, we filed a 
set of the documents required at the Ministry for Foreign 
Economic Cooperation. Now we are waiting for accep- 
tance. If we obtain it relatively quickly, the first hotel for 
500 guests may receive them as early as May 1989. It will 
be built by the Swedes, with us ensuring the “logistics.” 
In a somewhat more remote future, we are planning to 
set up sales outlets (e.g., with sound and video equip- 
ment) open to Polish clients owning convertible cur- 
rency. The establishment of a duty-free zone wou!d cause 
an influx of foreign capital and would invigorate the 
economy of Ustka. 


Before the end of 1988, 54 contributors stated their 
intent to join the company of the duty-free area; they put 
up 200 million zlotys for the development of the area, 
declaring the possibility of increasing this sum to | 
billion zlotys. I know that this is not much of a scale: 
however, we are not looking for large investment 
projects intended for capital recoupment over a long 
period of time. In addition, I believe that this is a perfect 
way of testing how duty-free area companies will make 
out under our conditions. Setting up such a company 
would bring one more benefit: we could enter into other 
partnerships, for example, in the tourist industry, while 
already owning “our” territory which would undoubt- 
edly be an advantage for us. 


Prof Witold Andruszkiewicz, the Maritime Institute in 
Gdansk: 


In Gdansk, a notarized contract has already been signed 
according to which 12 enterprises have formed the 
limited liability company, The Duty-Free Area in 
Gdansk. Its partners include, among others, C. Hartwig, 
the Gdansk Refinery, the bank PKO [Polish Savings 
Bank] Ltd., the Polish Oceanic Shipping Line, the Bal- 
tona and Polcargo.“ A board and Council of Trustees 
were elected, and at resent the company is waiting for 
registration by the court. The contributions made thus 
far are relatively small, so that in the organizational 
period the partners would not lose too much as a result of 
inflation. When the company begins regular commercial 
operations the contributions will increase accordingly. 
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A contract involving the duty-free zone in Gdynia will be 
signed on 9 January 1989. Twenty-four enterprises in all 
will become partners, among others, enterprises of port 
services, companies of different types, and the Szkuner 
from Wladyslawowo. 


Upon registration, both companies will have to apply to 
the minister for foreign economic relations for a right to 
administer the duty free area. The Council of Ministers 
must issue a pertinent executive order for every specific 
duty-free zone to be set up. In turn, this requires that the 
boundaries of the duty-free area in every port be deter- 
mined very precisely. There are some difficulties with 
drawing the exact boundaries of these areas. Initially we 
proposed that several enclaves be created, but it turned 
out that this wouid create serious difficulties for customs 
services. Therefore, we sought adequately large com- 
pounds in both Gdansk and Gdynia. We were counting 
on the compounds of port enterprises, but difficulties 
arose [in this matter]. We attach our hopes to the 
formation of municipal property. In Gdansk, we are 
proposing to create a duty-free zone on the southern 
bank of the Dead Vistula, to the east of the pontoon 
bridge, that is, in the compound of the future Eastern 
Port of Gdansk. This calls for changing the city limit. 
The Gdansk Refinery also has areas for the duty-free 
zone; however, this would be a typical industrial area 
earmarked solely for processing oil here. In Gdynia, the 
Chylonka valley behind the Kwiatkowski Overpass is the 
city area where a duty-free zone may be created. The port 
canal called the Industrial Canal before the war will be 
extended in this direction. 


If our zones are to yield benefits, regulations in Poland 
must be more flexible; they should give greater freedom 
in managing foreign currency, and provide for safe 
investing for 50 years and longer. Preferences of all 
kinds, ¢.g., in customs procedures, should not apply to a 
limited extent (the current exemption cf goods imported 
to, and exported from the duty-free zone does not 
include merchandise intended for consumption, whereas 
there ought to be an opportunity for consuming it within 
the zone). Adequate tax exemptions will also be neces- 
sary in the duty-free zones. Decisions on how the duty- 
free zones are managed, and on how their territory is 
going to be used should be made at the level of the city 
rather than central authorities. In our country, we talk a 
lot about that, and the issue is “talked to death.” We 
treat as unusual what is normal the world over. 


—I am an optimist; I believe that we will overcome the 
problems, and then we will be able to draw benefits. 
Which benefits? First of all, hard-currency proceeds, 
because all accounts with foreign enterprises in the 
territory of the zone should be made in hard currency. 
All costs incurred by foreign enterprises, including 
those of energy, labor, waste removal, and so forth, 
should be paid in hard currency. The presence of 
foreign producers will become a factor of technical 
and organizational progress. By learning their technol- 
ogies, we will be able to transfer them to the entire 
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country later. Not only the employees of the duty-free 
area and cities will derive benefits, but also the Polish 
enterprises which will decide to make urgent pur- 
chases from foreign suppliers without the brokerage of 
foreign trade organizations. Polish enterprises will 
also be able to enter into partnerships with foreign 
enterprises here, be their contractors, suppliers, and so 
forth. They will also be able to conduct trade, service, 
and processing-manufacturing operations here. 


Feliks Talaska, chairman of the board of the Voivodship 
Chapter of the PTE [Polish Economic Society] in Elblag: 


The issue of creating a duty-free zone in Elblag is in the 
stage of preliminary consideration. We closely follow the 
developments in Gdansk and Szczecin, taking advantage 
of the u:perience of others. However, in view of the 
conditions and opportunities of our city, this will not be 
an exact duplication of their arrangements. 


The issue of creating a port in Elblag is acquiring 
paramount significance—after all, the city has port tra- 
ditions; this issue comes back every so often. There is an 
opportunity for that, and it largely determines the nature 
of the future duty-free area. We see a development 
opportunity in, for example, passenger transportation 
between Elblag, Kaliningrad, and other cities. Therefore, 
we want to develop tourist and trade services for cus- 
tomers from the Baltic states. 


Manufacturing enterprises, among others, the Zamech, 
have also shown interest in the duty-free zone. Its nature, 
as well as the scale of eventual involvement, are different. 


The Voivodship Chapter of the PTE intends to bring 
about the setting up of a duty-free zone in Elblag. We are 
aware of the fact that it will start its own life from the 


very beginning. 


Gdansk Shipyard Liquidation: Making Molehills 
Out of Mountain 

26000334 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 7, 18 Feb 89 p 4 


[Article by Henryk Jezierski: ““No Obligations”} 


[Text] At first glance, the shipyard is operating as before, 
even if it is examined from the inside. At the wharves 
there are moored two fish factory trawlers for the Gdynia 
Dalmor, a bulk cargo carrier for a Finnish shipowner, a 
container ship for Polish Ocean Lines and two training 
sailing vessels and two timber carrier-container ships for 
the USSR. Besides these, there are 10 vessels still to be 
built. The time schedule that sets the liquidation of the 
Gdansk Lenin Shipyard for 31 December 1990 allows 
for no more to be constructed. And what comes after? 


ECONOMIC 


That question is answered by Czeslaw Tolwinski who, 
since | December 1988, has been the minister of indus- 
try’s plenipotentiary for the liquidation and manage- 
ment of the shipyard’s assets: 


“According to the program that we have worked out, 
besides the ongoing work on 18 of the 44 vessels that we 
had contracted to build earlier, we are planning the 
production of boilers, compressed air tanks and castings 
and forgings for the shipbuilding industry. We also plan 
to create for the shipyard workers new conditions of 
work and pay based on existing fixed assets of the 
enterprise and the management of enterprise turnover 
assets. The latter includes tools, fixtures, shop equip- 
ment, protective clothing, so-called production in pro- 
cess, machinery and equipment. 


How do we plan to do this? First, we plan to open 18 
autonomous enterprises of various types—from compa- 
nies with unit of the socialized economy status to social- 
ized enterprises Operating as joint ventures. About 80 
percent of the current work force of 10,000 persons 
would find employment in these enterprises.“ 


While at first glance the above program appears to be 
cohesive and convincing, upon closer analysis it engen- 
ders controversies that are as heated as the differences in 
views in assessing the government decisions on liquidat- 
ing the shipyard. This can be seen on the Coast as well. 


On 3 January 1989, the Gdansk WRN [Voivodship 
People’s Council] Presidium held a special meeting 
devoted to the fate of the SGiL [Lenin Shipyard]. After 
Czeslaw Tolwinski presented a program for managing 
shipyard assets, a discussion was held. During this dis- 
cussion, the directors representing the shipping branch 
unanimously supported the idea of creating companies, 
while deputy voivodship governor Leon Brancewicz pro- 
posed that the advisers authorize the executive authori- 
ties to make available the sum of, let us say, 500 million 
zlotys for the purchase of shares of stock. However, the 
chairman of the WRN commission for socioeconomic 
and territorial development, Jan Cesarz, voiced his 
strong disapproval of this generally favored proposal. 
The president of the Gdansk Bank, who also disap- 
proved, pointed out the need to supplement the program 
with a plan for the forms of transfer of shipyard fixed 
assets. 


The point is that every takeover should have the full 
benefit of an inventory. And while the SGiL may have 
assets in the form of shops, shipways, wharves, cranes 
and other assets valued at a total of 55 billion zlotys, it 
still has serious liabilities in the form of a debt to the 
Gdansk Bank (formerly the NBP [Polish national Bank] 
Voivodship Branch in excess of 25 billion zlotys. As 
though this were not enough, the writers of the shipyard 
program expect another 14 billion zlotys in credit. 
Apparently this is needed to successfully finalize the 
building of the 18 vessels in the next 2 years. 
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Czeslaw Tolwinski states: 


“We would repay the entire 39 billion zlotys credit with 
the income generated from the sale of the vessels. We 
have defined this precisely in the program. For example, 
our debt as of the last day of November 1990 would be 
only 4.3 billion zlotys, while it would be liquidated 
entirely by the end of the following month. | do not 
consider the purchase of shipyard assets by new compa- 
nies to be feasible. They are too small to handle such 
costs. For us the optimal solution would be the state 
transfer of SGiL assets into the hands of the territorial 
self-government, i.e., the WRN and the voivodship gov- 
ernor, followed by the leasing of these assets according to 
the usual principles. By this | mean the taxation system 
in effect and repayment spread out over many years.” 


Director Tolwinski presented the final version of the 
program for the management of shipyard fixed assets to 
the Ministry of Industry on 20 January 1989. Now he 
awaits an answer. In the meantime, the WRN has 
provided the voivodship governor with a billion zlotys to 
purchase those shares in the companies that are the 
property of the shipyard and that would lose their 
validity upon its liquidation. 


Henryk Herzog, director of the credit department at the 
Gdansk Bank states: 


“For the time being, this ball is being played on the other 
side of the net. We must await decisions made from 
above. We still do not know the current program for 
management of the shipyard assets. If it is approved and 
secured financially by the parent agency, i.e., the Minis- 
try of Industry, then we are ready to reinstate credit. I do 
not hide the fact that in our administration of the monies 
owed us by the SGiL we would find many serious clients 
who would be ready, with our help to expand profitable, 
in-demand production. 


“The decision to liquidate and not to bankrupt the 
shipyard shows that the value of its assets exceeds the 
sum of obligations.” The preceding figures underscore 
this fact. “Given this fact, the duty to repay debts should 
fall upon the corporate bodies interested in utilizing the 
lands and production potential of the enterprise.” 


The concept of the stock-company version for the man- 
agement of SGiL assets expressed by the authors of the 
program engenders mixed comments. Some of my inter- 
viewees saw in this the interests of a group of shipyard 
managers looking for an attractive place for themselves 
in the new Organizational structures. Is this true? In place 
of an answer, I offer some data gleaned from various, 
reliable sources: 


During the last week of November 1988, after the 
government’s decision to liquidate had already been 
made but before the date set for the beginning of 
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implementation (1 December 1988), four companies 
were entered into the judicial register. Their common 
characteristic was an identical address attributable to the 
Gdansk Lenin Shipyard. 


The Merkury Limited Liability Company Production- 
Trade Enterprise encompasses within the scope of its 
activity production and trade in food and beverages, the 
rendering of services related to the organization of 
recreational, health care, gastronomic, hotel manage- 
ment, printing and interior decorating services as well as 
the administration and management of buildings and 
structures. The seed capital, totalling a million zlotys, is 
divided into 100 shares of 10,000 zlotys each. Besides 
SGiL (for 50 shares), the partners include the Gdansk 
Engineering Projects Enterprise (15 shares) and natural 
persons. The final group of shareholders is represented 
by the president of the company Jerzy D., who performs 
the functions of the deputy director for employee affairs 
at the shipyard. The vice chairman of Merkury is Antoni 
R., socioeconomic head of the shipyard, and chairman of 
the supervisory council is Aleksander O., director of the 
shipyard center for water sports in Gdansk-Pieniewo. 


The Gdansk Forge Limited Liability Company has pre- 
sented a proposal to produce various kinds of forgings, 
including ship’s forgings. It also proposes to “render 
services in the area of the metals industry, trade in 
metals industry products, the rendering of drafting and 
design services related to shipping industry products and 
the conducting of export and import in the area encom- 
passed by the product of the company’s activity.” The 
seed capital of 150 million zlotys is divided into 300 
shares of 500,000 zlotys apiece. The largest portion of 
shares (exactly 170 shares) has been purchased by SGiL. 
Chorzow’s Energomontaz PW [Coal Industry] has pur- 
chased 50 shares and Warsaw’s Plasomet has bought 30 
shares. Tomasz K., who has no regular ties with the 
shipyard, has become the director of this company and 
Tadeusz A., SGiL deputy director of economic affairs, is 
the chairman of the supervisory council. 


As one can readily guess, the Gdansk Foundry Limited 
Liability Company has taken upon its shoulders the 
production of metal castings and export and import “in 
the area encompassed by the product of the company’s 
activity.” The seed capital is 100 shares at | million 
zlotys per share. The shipyard holds 60 shares, Elmor 
holds 30 shares and Hydroster holds 10 shares. Henryk J. 
has been named director of the Gdansk Foundry. He is 
former deputy director for production affairs at the 
shipyard. Janusz W., director of Elmor* is the chairman 
of the supervisory council, and Zbigniew G., currently 
deputy director of production affairs at the SGiL, is vice 
chairman. 


Finally, the most important company is the Shipbuilding 
Enterprise Limited Liability Company. Its plans are to 
design and produce machine industry products, ships, 
structures and seaborne structures. Add to this “the 
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rendering of transport, design, warehouse, social/con- 
sumer, training and advisory services.” The seed capital 
is 100 shares at | million zlotys per share. Zbigniew G.., 
earlier named vice chairman of the supervisory council 
of the Gdansk Foundry, is the firm’s director. His 
deputies are Tadeusz A., who also holds the position of 
chairman of the Gdansk Forge supervisory council and 
Tadeusz W., chief specialist for SGiL coordination and 
production. Legal protection over the interests of the 
Shipbuilding Enterprise, along with the chairmanship of 
the supervisory council, has been entrusted to Czeslaw 
T., plenipotentiary for the minister of industry for liqui- 
dation and management of shipyard assets affairs, also 
chief director of the shipyard prior to | December 1988. 


To complete the preceding picture, we also can mention 
the FAST Company directed by Tadeusz K. (formerly 
manager of the C-5 carpentry-painting division), the 
PROJSTOR Company directed by Stanislaw F. (for- 
merly the capital spending division) and the REF Com- 
pany, whose chairman is Aleksandr O. (more on him in 
the previous description of the Merkury Company). 


All of the remaining firms wish to use the shipyard 
shops, wharves, shipways, machinery, equipment and 
experts, but without assuming the obligation of repaying 
the shipyard debt. Legal advisors are racking their brains 
over the interpretation of article 128 of the Civil Code 
devoted to “socialist all-national property,” and bankers 
fear a dangerous precedent. Meanwhile, those in the 
business see...a promising opportunity. 


They express this opportunity in a drastic example that, 
in my opinion, bears no comparison to the intentions 
underlying the behavior of the heads of the shipyard 
companies, but it is an extremely suggestive one: it is 
enough to become the manager of a socialized enterprise, 
then to lead it to a situation that suggests making a 
decision to liquidate, and then to set up a stock com- 
pany. Then the same people and the same fixed assets 
can be managed, but on more favorable terms and for 
completely different (read: more) money. 


In this way a new quality is sketched out in Polish 
economic realities—the pleasure of forming companies 
without any obligations. And who will pay the eventual 
alimony? Clearly—society. The group is the father, so he 
can pay out... 


P.S. Recent reports from outside the shipyard fences 
speak of 17 companies operating from within. 


Privatization Proposal Countered, Seen as Key to 
Roundtable Results 

26000384 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 

20 Feb 89 p 5 


[Article by Waldemar Mickiewicz: “On Economic Free- 
dom and... the Victimization of State Enterprises”) 


[Text] From among the recently growing activities aimed 
at looking for new ownership arrangements, an interview 
with Miroslaw Dzielski, chairman of the Krakow Indus- 
trial Association, broadcast several days ago by the RFE 
[Radio Free Europe] attracted my attention. 


ECONOMIC 


He responded to a suggestion by the journalist that the 
party perhaps is not too enthusiastic about changes in the 
system of economic operations as follows: 


“Systemic changes in Poland are not the kind of changes 
which the party may or may not make. These changes 
have already occurred, they are simply an empirical fact; 
we do not yet understand everything... What kind of 
‘totalitarianism’ is it when you have complete religious 
freedom, when virtually anybody has a passport, or is 
able to have one, when there is a good amount of private 
property, and so forth.” 


Other observations of the RFE interlocutor also appear 
current, sometimes surprisingly current. For example, 
arguing that the changes made in our country are irre- 
versible he said: 


‘““A very large number of the people in power are cur- 
rently moving from ‘the system of privileges’ (i.e., from 
the party and administrative-economic apparatus—note 
by Waldemar Mickiewicz), which now appears less ben- 
eficial, to the system of private business.” 


However, the “interviewee” formulated these ideas sort 
of on the margins of his main consideration, which is the 
privatization of Polish economy. Jerzy Beker represent- 
ing the RFE introduced his interlocutor as belonging to 
“the proponents of the concept of exclusively private 
property.” To be sure, the interlocutor himself somewhat 
qualified this opinion; however, on the whole he must 
have been happy with this introduction because he 
quoted the judgment of one Western newspaper and 
stated that “Margaret Thatcher would sign off on our 
program without thinking a second.” 


So, one can be (luckily, in our country as well!) a 
proponent of any idea, or worship any God. However, 
most frequently it so happens that one plays both the 
God’s and the devil’s side of it. Proponents of privatiza- 
tion are no longer content with their “holy fire,’ the 
competition. No longer does one sector have to show its 
superiority over others and grow in this manner as a 
result of competition. They want to talk business with 
the devil as well—‘‘to decree”’ privatization. Facing the 
question of where to get the kind of capital which would 
be adequate for “privatizing,” or “buying out,” the state 
factories, Miroslaw Dzielski turns out to be helpless. He 
is aware that handing over production assets (to whom?) 
free of charge solves nothing. Therefore, he reaches for 
various concepts of ownership changes emerging in our 
country, thus deviating from “pure” privatization. 


I am not referring to this interview, however, in order to 
show that the fans of Mrs Thatcher also get bogged down 
with their concepts (if they have no spare capital of the 
kind available in her country, if they do not have a 
currency as powerful and convertible as the pound 
sterling, and if they have to operate at a real level of 
civilization existing in Our country rather than the one 
created over centuries somewhere over there, which is 
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several times higher). They basically restrict themselves 
to a general statement that what we have in Poland is “‘a 
transitional period,” that “no movement forward is 
possible in the absence of ownership changes,” and so 
forth. I am raising this issue because the proponents of 
privatization want, often subconsciously, “to put” the 
socialized sector, and mainly the state enterprises, in 
such a position that it would destroy itself. This is not 
about economic “freedom” and “equality” of ownership 
sectors. This is also not about “competition,” during the 
course of which it may only come out who is the best. 
This is about “sucking state enterprises dry.” 


Let us look at it in more detail because this is a key 
economic topic today, and also a key political problem. 
To my mind, it is also among the most important ones in 
the struggle for understanding, for the results of “round- 
table’ proceedings. 


Director Adam Toborowicz, chief of the Warsaw MPT 
{Municipal Taxicab Enterprise] in one of discussions at 
the editorial office in the middle of last year came down 
very hard on the Messner government for, in his opinion, 
destroying state enterprises while proclaiming the equal- 
ity of [ownership] sectors because the MPT paid taxes 
per employee which were several times (four to five) 
higher than those paid by private taxi drivers. Very 
recently, no interest accrued on the money of his com- 
pany deposited in the bank, and compartmentalized 
funds caused “rigidity” in the enterprise, and so forth. 
To be sure, the Warsaw MPT made out in the competi- 
tion anyway, and fine at that. Is this not proof that it 
should be left to life, to this very competition, to resolve 
which kind of ownership is the most efficient. This is all 
the more so because the bankruptcy of other taxicab 
enterprises shows clearly that in an environment of 
equality it is not socialized or private economic units 
that go belly up, but rather the inefficient ones. 


Recently, Prof Wladyslaw Baka also took up the issue of 
Creating equal legal conditions for all kinds of ownership 
(in, among others, an interview to ZYCIE GOSPO- 
DARCZE). He stated that indeed “‘state enterprises are 
temporarily in a worse situation” than the economic 
units formed on the base of foreign capital, or private 
units. In their turn, self-management bodies, and trade 
unions, to say nothing of party organizations, have long 
been demanding the equal-rights approach to enterprises 
rather than privileges. The attack on the government 
(and authorities in general) mounted from these posi- 
tions appears to be increasingly heavy, especially now 
that the wave of wage demands has come up, because, as 
they say out loud at state enterprises, this is the only 
sector which is being “muzzled.” Even the state farms 
were treated not as all other farms, private as they are in 
Our country, but as state companies in industry! We have 
already written about this in our publication. 


Therefore, what is the heart of the issue? Is it that the 
nonsocialized sector is being “blocked?” Or is it the 
other way around, that the state enterprises are 
“*hobbled” by high taxes, official prices, and, in general, 
price controls, and ceilings set for salaries? 
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The proponents of privatization are somehow not willing 
to see this problem. Even more so, they avoid the 
following question: what will happen to the state, the 
market situation, with spheres such as education, health 
care, and so forth, if the so heavily promoted privatiza- 
tion were to occur overnight? 


It is the state sector that has to maintain, and de facto, 
maintains the entire state—this much-disliked sector, 
deprived of many freedoms, and continuously subjected 
to restrictions. The views of Miroslaw Dzielski, at times 
very interesting and accurate, are not the only ones 
failing to take this issue into account. Discussions at the 
“roundtable” also demand that the problems of the state 
sector be presented clearly. 


Here are the facts which prompt us to do so: only 46 
percent of all income of the populace consists of remu- 
nerations—salaries paid in the socialized sector and the 
budgetary sphere. However, an overwhelming majority 
of Polish society works and lives off this “sphere,” to be 
sure, not altogether luxuriously. There also is the other 
side of the coin: over one-half of the overall income of 
the populace is “iatercepted” by other communities, 
accounting for 2 minority. However, as much as 90 
percent of all revenue of the state budget comes from this 


“bad” state sector, and the socialized insurance 4frd.... 


finance institutions! 


The proportion of “contributions” and “benefits” drawn 
even now by the nonagricultural, nonsocialized sector is 
the complete reverse. For example, estimates for only the 
official private sector (excluding the shadow economy 
and agriculture) show that it produces an increasing 
share, by now about 6.4 percent, of the national income, 
and provides 12 to 15 percent of all income of the 
populace. How much does it contribute to the budget? 
Perhaps 2 to 4 percent of all revenues. 


Much more can be said about it. To mention just one 
thing, the private sector, developing rapidly in the 
“socialist environment,” generously takes from it: sub- 
sidized housing construction, free education, and even 
subsidized milk. The point is not to put a “halter” on 
private entrepreneurship. The point is to appreciate the 
situation of state enterprises, because they are the ones to 
shoulder, with increasing difficulty now, the entire bur- 
den of Polish political and economic reforms. Paradox- 
ically, they also pay for the conditions created in Poland 
for the foreign capital and private initiative. They shoul- 
der this burden, which they have to do, because they 
support the state, with all of its welfare functions 
whether discharged well or badly. 


It is true that the budget is still too “redistributive,” that 
it takes too much from the best, and gives to those 
operating at a loss. However, among the latter there are 
branches, such as dairy and meat-packing plants, which 
are thus far located altogether beyond the market system, 
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turning out goods at official prices which do not even 
cover the cost of purchasing raw materials. Is the loss in 
these socialized enterprises also an expression of their 
“ownership” imperfection? 


I am not an opponent of development in the nonsocial- 
ized sector. Quite the contrary, I see a tremendous role 
for it. I am also aware that there are many state-owned 
units which plainly deserve to be dissolved because they 
are inefficient—the kind Miroslaw Dzielski referred to 
in his interview. However, the facts show that the state 
enterprises are operating efficiently enough to maintain 
the remnants of normality in the state, even given the 
present-day hindrance and existing restrictions. It is not 
true in Poland, as well as in the world, that state-owned 
must mean inefficient. 


Therefore, I defend state enterprises not because | 
believe that other forms of ownership are “ugly,” and 
not because the ownership arrangements within this 
sector are exactly the ones to facilitate the maximization 
of performance the best, but because I disagree with the 
victimization of these economic units. Recently I wrote 
about the need for restructuring the ownership arrange- 
ments, specifically, transforming anonymous state own- 
ership into authentic ownership, because this is neces- 
sary to restore dynamism in the economy. However, I 
am strongly against decreeing the unfeasibility of social- 
ized or nonsocialized forms of ownership. 


ECONOMIC 


One more remark in summation: in the current talks on 
the economy, incantations and mythical concepts come 
up along with businesslike and original ideas. Along with 
the free market, privatization is such an incantation. Its 
most ardent proponents ignore many efficient enter- 
prises operating along with the inefficient ones, without 
being able to say where the capital should be secured 
with which to carry out privatization, or where the funds 
will be obtained to maintain the state and expand special 
spheres. It suffices for them that simply “the rich [part 
of] the world is rich, and it is based on private property.” 


This statement is too simplistic. Throughout its history, 
Poland has tried many socioeconomic and political 
systems. However, it has not been among the “richest,” 
at least not since the middle of the 18th century. Fur- 
thermore, the proponents of privatization are not look- 
ing at new efficient arrangements, but only tap the 
arsenal of ideas on the economic mechanism of capital- 
ism which often date back to the 19th century. They do 
not look on their own, and they do not see the completely 
new arrangements in the sphere of ownership relations 
which are budding in Poland. Marian Dzielski referred 
to this very point whenialking about group property. 


I believe that the democratic views claimed by the RFE 
interlocutor will allow him to accept the point of view 
that privatization, or the private sector, may not be an 
occasion for victimizing state enterprises. Economic 
freedom also means freedom for state enterprises. 


Incidentally, haven’t we already gone far in our reform... 
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